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Southern 
Aid 
Society 


greets with joy the 
dawn of the Era of 
Understanding and 
Appreciation of the 
work and worth of 


Race Enterprises. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

My work as visiting nurse in the city of Ports- 
mouth, Va., gives me the opportunity of personal 
contact with many of the policyholders of the South- 
ern Aid Society of Va., Inc. With the expressed 
confidence of these members, together with my know- 
ledge as a policyholder, of the prompt payment of 
sick claims and the attention given to its members 
in general, I feel safe in saying that there is none 
better. 

(Signed) (Mrs.) C. H. Hester, R. N. 


Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525.7-9 N. Second St., Richmond, Va. 


Operating in State of Virginia and District of 
Columbia. 


Hartshorn Memorial College 


Richmond, Virginia 


is a choice accredited school for the advanced educa- 
tion of young women where highest standards of 
scholarship and character are maintained. 


Superior courses are offered in Preparatory, High 
School, Normal College and Music. 


ray 


Terms exceedingly moderate. 
Well-equipped gymnasium. 
Valuable home influence. 


Send for catalogue. 


Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A,, ath 
letics, all live features. 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Is rated as a class A college by the State Boards o! 
Education in Virginia and North Carolina. 


In addition to the general college curziculum, work 
is offered in the following departments: 


Theological Law 
Teachers College Commercial 
Pre-medical 


For additional information address the President 


Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta. Geor- 
gia. The courses of study include High School, 
Normal School and College. 


Special emphasis is laid upon the training of teach- 
ers. Students come from all parts of the South 
Graduates have a fine record of successful work 


For further information, address 


The President, ATLANTA UNIversITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 


ray 


Morpeca! W. Jonnson, S.T.M., D.D 
President 


Emmett J. Scott, A.M., L.L.D 
Secretary-Treasurer 


PURPOSE 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored people 
of che United States with College-trained and 
Professional leaders through its courses in the 
Arts, the Sciences, in Education, Commerce and 
Finance, Public Health and Hygiene, Music, 
Engineering, Medicine, Dentistiy, Pharmacy, 
Religion and Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter 


Spring Quarter—March 19, 1927 

Summer Quarter—June 20, 21, 22, 1927 
REGISTRATION | (one Quarter—Sept. 26, 27, 28, 1927 
Winter Quarter—January 3, 4, 1928 


For Catalogue and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howarp University, Washington, D.C. 
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S the spent waters of the Mississippi move back 

into their channel, the section begins to warm 
back into life. So sudden and overwhelming was 
the impact of the flood that only in the 
stoutest quarters could the crisis and the 
the prompt, exact measures it demanded be 
seen thru the fog of customary sectional 
policies. Since the first blunders of cer- 
tain local emergency relief programs for the 
homeless Negro tenants, and the clangorous airing 
in the press which these blunders received, there 
has been significant action, and this action has 
included a program for calmer study of the situa- 
tion. (Only the meticulous quibbler will insist 
on establishing the sequence which is at the same 
time obvious and resented.) 

One of the most important recent steps taken 
was the appointment by Secretary Hoover of a 
Negro Advisory Committee on Flood Relief to 
act under the chairmanship of Dr. Robert R. 
Moton of Tuskegee. Originally including R. H. 
Taylor, Vice President of Tuskegee Institute; T. C. 
Campbell, farm demonstrator; Bishop Robert E. 
Jones of New Orleans; and Jesse O. Thomas, Field 
Secretary of the National Urban League, it later ad- 
ded to its membership Eugene Kinckle Jones, un- 
questionably the most outstanding of Negro social 
workers; Eva D. Bowles, nationally known for 
her Y. W. C. A. work, and S. D. Redmond 
of Jackson, Mississippi, who was retained over the 
extraneous tho emphatic political protest of the Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi. 

The duties of this committee were anything but 
comfortable. At the moment of their appointment 
they stood between the questioning eyes and poised 
pens of their Negro constituency who were aware 
that the flying charges of peonage, brutality and 
exploitation were now their responsibility to verify 
or deny, and the sensitive South, wary of anything 
that suggests, even remotely, national or Federal 
policy, capable both of withholding facts from too 
insistent colored committees with “authority,” and 
of exacting penalties for their exposure, if they 
proved unfavorable. Nevertheless, it may be said 
to the credit of this committee that it did inspect 
the relief camps with polite but open eyes. These 
they graded good, fair and bad, with supporting ob- 
jective descriptions, and their findings they reported 
to Mr. Hoover with recommendations. 

A significant fact revealed was that where ever 
local committees of the Red Cross were cooperating 
with Negro committees camp life for the Negroes 
was more tolerable: the level of accommodations for 
them tended to be higher, the margin of discrim- 
ination between them and white refugees less, the 
pressure of discipline by the over-bearing State 
Guardsmen marching about with guns, less obnox- 
ious, forced labor less frequent, and volunteer labor 
more generous. In the worst of the camps their 


EDITORIAL/ 


findings were not strikingly different from the news 
reports of exploitations, actual and attempted. But 
the line between good and bad, contingent upon 
Negro cooperation was not always clear cut: In 
some Negro assisted camps sanitation was as bad as 
the rest; food was plentiful, even if coarse, in prac- 
tically all; Negroes were forced to work in places 
while white male refugees escaped conscription; 
planters called for “their Negroes,” but this did not 
happen in all the camps, nor did the Negroes in all 
cases object to going with the planters. In spite of 
poor sanitation in most of the Negro camps there 
had been as late as June 8th, less than ten deaths 
from typhoid and the other diseases expected to 
flourish under such conditions. To the credit of the 
Red Cross service and its wholesale vaccinations, 
this conservation should be placed. Migration from 
the section has not reached the limits expected, 
probably because there has been no co-incidental 
demand for workers in the north, and because the 
most mobile ages had been acted upon even before 
the period of the flood. 

‘ It bespoke the hard intelligence of the engineer 
when Mr. Hoover, following the first work of the 
Negro Advisory Committee, requested Dr. Moton to 
form a permanent committee on rehabilitation. The 
most serious problems lie in the future: the earning 
power of a half million Negroes has been suspended, 
there has been a considerable loss of the crops they 
would produce this year, the credit arrangement on 
which most of them lived has been profoundly dis- 
turbed and the most acute effects are yet to follow. 
It will require many months to convince the land- 
lords and employers who are short-sightedly dis- 
posed to hold down the wages of their black work- 
ers, that they are restricting their purchasing power 
and blindly retarding business stability for the whole 
section. 

The return of the refugees to their flooded and 
polluted wells, and to dependence upon fate for food 
and other necessities, until money is again available 
from such crops as they can develop, will undoubt- 
edly increase the health hazard. Months of careful 
medical oversight and sympathetic instruction will 
be required to save this population from serious out- 
breaks of disease. 

On the other hand, there are certain results 
which may be classified as distinctly beneficial: 

Floods themselves bring rich alluvial deposits 
which increase crop yield. In some sections, particu’ 
larly in the cane growing areas of Louisiana, the 
inundation is counted upon to drown out destructive 
parasites; the wholesale physical inspections and 
vaccinations, if the refugees are guarded on their 
return to their homes, will contribute to a change of 
the entire health situation of the section. 

The attention of the country will leave these vic 
tims of the flood to their new lives and their own 
wits when the glare of publicity wanes. It may thus 
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be counted as fortunate that along with the Red 
Cross there is a body of Negroes charged in the 
interest of the country thru their own race, with the 
constant duty of improving this opportunity laid 
open by disaster. 


O scientist of any standing would risk his 
reputation today by resorting to the intelli- 
gence tests solely to boister the arguments for racial 
superiority. Whatever the political dis- 


Ques- advantages or social embarrassments of 
tioning this latest position of Science, it argues 
the at least growth, and a healthy disposition 


Instincts to inteilectual honesty in the vanguard. 

(Certainly it can injure neither civiliza- 
tion nor the Negroes to concede to them the full 
powers of their own minds.) 

And now some rather interesting things are 
being said about instincts. Since Darwin scien- 
tists have assumed unquestioningly, instincts in 
man, similar in pattern and development, to those 
in lower animals. As explanation of certain pat- 
terns of behavior they are convenient, but the con- 
cept ignores the factor of psycho-social environment, 
the alarming potency of which later day scientists 
are beginning to discover. If, as one discerning 
writer points out, habit patterns are inherently pre- 
determined there is really small efficacy in social 
work. The logic of the concept of instincts has 
carried over easily enough into inherited traits, and, 
in line with the usual practice of normative science, 
from personal to racial traits. 

No one need recount the stones (and not infre- 
quently, modest bouquets) thrown at various na- 
tions and races in the name of this “natural” law: 
the brutal Turk, the warlike Nordic, the pacific 
Oriental, the acquisitive American, the militaris- 
tic German, the happy-go-lucky Negro! Racial 
traits are explained by assuming that customs, in- 
stitutions and personal behavior are a development 
of inherited impulses. 

Dr. Ellsworth Faris, with disconcerting irrever- 
ence for established thinking, has pointed out some 
loose ends in the structure. While, for example, 
one society refuses to produce children, another 
tribe practices infant cannibalism, another kills all 
unbetrothed girls, another manifests a tender solici- 
tude for their children, and so on; the warlike 
Nordics in Norway secede from Sweden not thru 
bloodshed and their native fighting instincts, but 
by peaceable arrangement, the conquering imperial- 
ists of today were the peaceful stay-at-homes of 
yesterday, the pacific Oriental is constantly at war. 
A changing instinct is no instinct at all, for as he 
says reasonably enough, instincts, by hypothesis, 
are constant. 

No less important are the questions of Dr. L. L. 
Bernard, who cannot understand why even the so- 
called basically instinctive acts differ so widely in 
the muscular activities set in motion by the same 
stimuli, and why such widely differing stimuli may 
use the same muscular action to express different 
responses. The most efficient mothers, fighters, 
players, are, strangely enough, those who leave “in- 


stinct” farthest behind, and employ an acquired 
technique. And finally, Dr. Watson who in actual 
experiments with infants has gone to the fruitful 
laboratory neglected by the instinct-psychologists, 
announces boldly that in humans he finds not one 
of the instincts listed. A newborn American infant 
taken into the interior of China and given over to 
the exclusive care of a Chinese family, will develop 
flawless Chinese, worship his ancestors, eat with a 
chop stick and sit on a mat. He will learn the 
Chinese scale of music, develop very different 
rhythms and accents in music than we have in the 
West. His behavior, his capabilities, what he will 
do will be determined by his family life—by the 
patterns he finds there, by the accidents of that 
environment and by the special emotional fixation 
of the one or the other of his (adopted) parents. 

Then to the usual test of most of the reasoning 
on the relative worth of peoples—the argument 
that the African Negro under the influence of the 
cultured Southerner showed no rapid steps in the 
putting on of culture. This particular rebel con- 
tends, as Negroes have contended until their lamen- 
tations have nearly lost all meaning, that the Negro 
has been given no real chance to develop to full 
stature. (And on this distinction a book could be 
written): “If you sent each and every Negro to 
Harvard and then thru law and medicine and gave 
him a year for travel and a million dollars a year 
income, he would still not have an equal chance. 
He would still be made to feel his inferiority.” 

It is not necessary to subscribe to the new 
mechanistic explanation of behavior forms to ques- 
tion the validity of instincts as we conceive them. 
It is sufficient that the new direction of thinking 
here opens the way to an understanding of human 
life and behavior, and widens, hopefully, the possi- 


bilities of human development. 


HE National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has for its field of 
operation a miscellany of problems as scattered and 
distracting and at times intangible as 

The those which face a society setting out 
N.A.A.C.P. in a vast, disordered field to promote 
world peace. It discovered early that 

no single organization, nor for that matter all of 
them together, could ever hope to remove all of the 
obstacles to race advancement, and, what is most 
important, that the greatest success possible would 
have to come thru an intelligent integration of 
energies, and the strategic application of moral 
force. One vulnerable spot has been the national 
conscience on the lynching of Negroes. At the re- 
cent Conference of this body in Indianapolis, Mr. 
James Weldon Johnson, the Executive Secretary in- 
terpreted the approach of the association to this 
disgrace aptly when he declared that “we are not 
so much concerned with saving the bodies of the 
few black unfortunates, as with saving the soul of 
America.” A no less vulnerable spot has been this 
same national conscience on the nullification of the 
Constitutional rights of Negro citizens. The focus 
now obtained in this field is well demonstrated in 
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the actual discussions of the Indianapolis Confer- 
ence: Segregation in Public Schools in the North— 
when already established contrary to law, when 
about to be instituted, when there are segregated 
classes in mixed schools; rights in the ownership and 
occupancy of property; the problem of Negro edu- 
cation in the South; new possibilities for voting as 
a result of the White Primary decision of the United 
States Supreme Court; educating Negroes for the 
intelligent use of the ballot; for the use of the bal- 
lot in the 1928 Presidential election; the changing 
economic status of the Negro; the changing South. 
Most of these questions are, doubtless, irritating to 
a great many citizens; to ignore them however, 
would be as dangerous to our national morals and 
reputation as would be, let us say, indifference to 
our present notorious crime rate which has no par- 
ticular connection with the Negro question, but 
which is, in many ways a reflection of the same 
laxity. 


HE increasing Nordic dominion over the 

darker peoples is having its inevitable literary 
expression. The typical two-fisted American dis- 
porting himself in the tropics is now as 
recognizable as was the angular featured 
Yankee of a decade or so ago. Dashing, 
daring, devil-may-care, he is the spoiled 
darling of the gods and the envy of those encum- 
bered ones who must remain at home to preserve the 
civilization which emboldens its unofficial emissaries. 
Will Cuppy in his column in Books, pays his respect 
to the latest of these sagas in a brief but eminently 
adequate review of Mr. Johnston McCulley’s A 
White Man’s Chance: 

“Into the little Mexican town of Quebrada rides 
one calling himself Don José and the game is to 
guess whether he is just a bit touched in the head, 
or Douglas Fairbanks. Always up to something, 
Don José demonstrates his sense of humor by pour- 
ing a bottle of ink into a sleeping man’s mouth; then 
comes between a beautiful American girl and her 
fiance; plays a guitar, and so on. As Dorothy is 
later caught whispering, ‘Kiss me, my white man!’ 
one may assume that the question of José’s nation- 
ality has been satisfactorily answered.” 


Tropic 
Fevers 


HE New York News, the second of the much 
maligned tabloids to venture an unapologetic 
record of commendable Negro achievements, gave 
in its Sunday issue of June 19th a page 

White __to brief biographies of twelve distin- 
News guished Negroes selected from Who's 
Who in Colored America. The royal 
African ancestry and present national importance 
of Dr. Moton, the extraordinary versatility of Paul 


Robeson, the wizardry of George Carver, the finane- 
ial acumen of Mrs. Maggie Walker, bank president, 
the Arctic prowess of Matt Henson, explorer with 
Perry, the intellectual accomplishments and diplom- 
atic career of James Weldon Johnson, the mellow, 
haunting music of Roland Hayes, the unmatched 
broad jump record of DeHart Hubbard, were for a 
day, news. The virtue of this gesture of courtesy 
across the line of race is enhanced a bit by the dis- 
tance from which it came. Like the recent series 
which appeared in the Graphic it offered some com- 
pensating pictures for the long and uninterrupted 
procession of crimes, bizarre night life, and antics 
of those unfortunates who make common copy for 
the press and gloomy representatives for the race 

We register our regret at the prompt loss of a 
reader in one Mrs. George T. Bantz of the Bronx, 
who wrote: 


“I was sincerely hurt to see a ‘Colored Who's 
Who’ article in last Sunday's News. From now on 
I shall have to find and read a white paper for 
white people. Let the Negroes publish their own 
papers. They can do so in this country. Why not 
keep the News white?” 


The defiance is probably worth risking for the 
thirty thousand or more Negro readers in Harlem. 


Thumb Nail Notes 


HE Young Women’s Christian Association, by 

refusing to hold its Conference in Portland, 
Oregon, because the hotels of that city would not ad- 
mit their Negro members, has again contributed to 
the embarrassment of its wary associates in Christ, 
who are willing to admit Negroes to the Kingdom of 
Heaven but not to their own Republican society 
here on earth. 


HILE the National Conference of Social 

Work in Des Moines, Iowa, was deciding, over 
the objection of a handful of irreconcilables, to go to 
Memphis, Tennessee, the Congregational National 
Council was voting that “No future meetings of 
the Council or its subsidiary bodies shali be held 
where any race discrimination is shown,” and it has 
also come to light since comment in these columns 
on the Conference action, that the Federal Council 
of Churches has made a declaration in the same 
vein. The Reverend Mr. Henry S. Leiper of the 
Congregational Council adds an encouraging per’ 
sonal note to his body's decision when he says: “Al- 
though born in the South and living there part of 
my life, I have long since cast my lot with those 
who believe that race discrimination is a thing of 
the cave.” 
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URING the month of August the Circle for 

Peace and Foreign Relations under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Addie W. Hunton, will entertain the 
Fourth Pan-African Conference and its distinguished 
Negro delegates from foreign countries. It is inevit- 
able that with the budding self-consciouness of groups 
long handicapped in their struggle for status, the 
Negroes’ spokesmen from various parts of the world 
should seek some concerted articulation of their 
wishes, and pool their intelligences to some common 
end. American Negroes are regarded by their 
brothers abroad as holding a decidedly advantaged 
position, and with them is vested an important share 
of the leadership of the Negroes of the world. Any 
failure of successful issue for this conference, either 
through lack of interest, or support with funds, will 
not only damage this position of the Americans, but 
weaken, if indeed, it does not utterly destroy the 
chances of a fifth Conference. And this last would 
be a sorry commentary on the capacity of this 
group for deliberate counsel, even with itself. 

o 

M ORE light is thrown on the barbarous Negro 

infant mortality rate by a recent University of 
North Carolina study of mid-wifery in the state. In 
1925, of 57,904 white births, 8,163, or 14.09 per 
cent, were attended by midwives; of 25,279 Negro 
births, 17,825, or 70.55 per cent were attended by 
midwives. Where midwives were most common 
there also were the highest death rates of infants 
and mothers. We might add this to the long list 
of reasons why there should be more schools for 
Negroes and more Negro doctors. 

o 

ARY McDOWELL of Chicago, at 72, was 

banqueted and honored for 50 years of public 
service. Gentiles, Jews, Negroes, Czechoslovakians, 
Poles, what not, recalled the services of her long years 
which swung in a wide orbit from the purification of 
Bubbly Creek, which took yearly its ghastly toll 
among the children “back in the yards,” to her 
ceaseless efforts to promote a genuine friendship be- 


tween races and classes. Dr. George Cleveland Hall 
acclaimed her as “the woman who has saved a won- 
derful amount of time by telling people the truth.” 
Mrs. Ella Steward tried to encase the rich qualities 
of her personality in verse: 


“We love the white-framed face 

Where rich emotions have their way 

Brown eyes whose depths house nameless 
lights 

And ail things brave and good find com- 
plement. 

We rally to the clarion voice that calls 

A city unto righteousness and brother- 


Phenomenally, she is one loved even by her social 
enemies. 


HE most significant event of recent months in 
intra-racial affairs is the movement of the two 
large Negro Methodist Church bodies toward organic 
union. The African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
founded in 1794, in Philadelphia, and presided over 
by the reverend Bishop Allen, and the A. M. E. 
Zion Church, established in 1796 by James Varick 
in New York, by agreement plan to come together in 
a “United Methodist Episcopal Church,”"—a name 
which removes even the nominal restriction of 
membership to Negroes. Property rights of both 
will be vested in the new title, the spheres of in- 
fluence re-apportioned, and for a short period each 
retiring Bishop replaced by another from his own 
body. Thus with scant warning, has come from 
within the Negro Church itself a check to the dan- 
gerous trend toward needless multiplication of 
burdensome church edifices, administrative overhead 
and dissipating dissensions. The action has mean- 
ing beyond the mere physical economies: The group 
state of mind which made this possible holds promise 
for the eventual co-ordination of secular programs 
which have been as vitally affected by inessential 
disparate aims as the Negro church. 


cA “Ghorn Forever in the Breast 


By CoUNTEE CULLEN 


A hungry cancer will not let him rest 

Whose heart is loyal to the least of dreams; 
There is a thorn forever in his breast 

Who cannot take his world for what it seems. 
Aloof and lonely must he ever walk, 

Plying a strange and unaccustomed tongue, 

An alien to the daily round of talk, 

Mute when the sordid songs of earth are sung. 


This is the certain end his dream achieves: 

To sweat his blood and prayers while others sleep, 

To shoulder his own coffin up the steep, 

Incredulous summit that shapes his doom . ag 


Between two wretched dying men, of whom 


One doubts, and one for pity’s sake believes. es 
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Our “Wonderful Society: “Washington 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


Washington Society, both white and colored, with its diplomatic, academic, and govern- 
mental circles producing niceties of social status that do not occur to the same extent in any 
land, represents an anomoly in the national and racial social life. 
most remote sections of the country Negroes speak, sometimes with awe and envy, as often with 
ill concealed intolerance, of high society life among the colored denizens of the national capitol. 
It is our feeling, then, that we are stirring, if not so formidable a thing as the hornet's nest, at 
least a fracas toward which all who love a good intellectual or emotional bout will turn with 
And we offer you no mean, ill-matched combatants. Langston 
Hughes, proclaimed many times over the poet of the masses of his people, severely takes to task 
those aspects of Washington against which it is natural for his soul’s bent to rebel; while Brenda 
Ray Moryck, a writer well-known to our readers, with years of residence in Washington to give 
— to her objections, endeavors to call the poet's attention to some views of Washington 


other section of the 


interest and a loud Hear! Hear! 


may have missed... .. . Editor's Note. 


S long as I have been colored I have heard of 
Washington society. Even asa little boy in Kan- 
sas vague ideas of the grandeur of Negro life in the 
capitol found their way into my head. A grand- 
uncle, John M. Langston, had lived there during 
and after the time of colored congressmen and of 
him I heard much from my grandmother. Later, 
when I wen: to Cleveland, some nice mulatto 
friends of ours spoke of the “wonderful society life” 
among Negroes in Washington. And some darker 
friends of ours hinted at “pink teas” and the color 
line that was drawn there. I wanted to see the 
town. “It must be rich and amusing and fine,” I 
thought. 

Four or five years passed. Then by way of 
Mexico and New York, Paris and Italy, through a 
season of teaching, a year at college, and a period of 
travel, I arrived at Washington. “Of course, you 
must meet the best people,” were almost the first 
words I heard after greetings had been exchanged. 
“That is very important.” And I was reminded of 
my noble family ties and connections. But a few 
days later I found myself a job in a laundry, carry- 
ing bags of wet-wash. The dignity of one’s family 
background doesn’t keep a fellow who's penniless 
from getting hungry. 

It was not long, however, before I found a better 
place in the office of a national Negro organization. 
There I opened up in the morning, did clerical 


work, took care of the furnace, and scrubbed the? 


floors. This was termed a “position,” not a “job.” 
And I began to meet some of the best people. The 
people themselves assured me that they were the best 
people,—and they seemed to know. Never bef 
anywhere, had I seen persons of influence,—men with 2 
some money, women with some beauty, teachers 
with some education,—quite so audibly sure of their 
own importance and their high places in the com- 
munity. So many pompous gentlemen never before 
did I meet. Nor so many ladies with chests swelled 
like pouter-pigeons whose mouths uttered formal 
sentences in frightfully correct English. I admit I 
was awed by these best people. 

Negro society in Washington, they assured me, 
was the finest in the country, the richest, the most 
cultured, the most worthy. In no other city were 
there so many splendid homes, so many cars, so” 
many A. B. degrees, or so many persons with 
“family background.” Descendants of distinguished 


In the 


Negroes were numerous, but there were also those 
who could do better and trace their ancestry right 
on back to George Washington and his colored con: 
cubines: “How lucky I am to have a congressman 
for grand-uncle,” I thought in the presence of these 
well-ancestored people. 

She is a graduate of this . . . or, he is a graduate 
of that . . . frequently followed introductions. So 
I met many men and women who had been to col- 
leges,—and seemed not to have recovered from it. 
Almost all of them appeared to be deeply affected 
by education in one way or another, and they, too, 
had very grand manners. “Surely,” I thought when 
I saw them, “I'll never be important unless I get a 
degree.” So I began to spend ten cents for lunch 
instead of fifteen,—putting the other nickle away 
for college. 

Then I met some of the younger colored people, 
sons and daughters of the pompous gentlemen and 
pouter-pigeons ladies, some of them students at 
Northern colleges or at Howard. They were not 
unlike youth everywhere today,—jazzy and loud. 
But, “They are the hope of the race,” I was told. 
Yet I found that their ideals seemed most Nordic 
and un-Negro and that they appeared to be moving 
away from the masses of the race rather than holding 
an identity with them. Speaking of a fraternity 
dance, one in a group of five college men said 
proudly, “There was nothing but pinks there,—look- 
ed just like fay women. Boy, you'd have thought it 
was an o'fay dance!” And several of the light 
young ladies I knew were not above passing a dark 
classmate or acquaintance with only the coolest of 
nods, and sometimes not even that. “She's a dark 
girl but nice,” or similar apologies were made by 
the young men for the less than coffee-and-cream 
ladies they happened to know. These best young 
people had, too, it seemed, an excessive admiration 
for fur coats and automobiles. Boasts like this were 
often to be heard! “There were more fur coats in 
our box at the Thanksgiving game than in anybody 
else's.” Or concerning the social standing of a 
young lady: “Her father owns two cars.” Or of a 
sporty new-comer in town: “He's got a racoon coat 
just like a “fay boy.” Or as the criterion of suc’ 
cess: “He's one of our leading men. He has a 
Packard and a chauffeur.” 

But cars or fur coats or fine houses were not more 
talked about, however, than was culture. And the 
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members of Washington society were cultured. They 
themselves assured me frequently that they were. 
Some of those who could pass for white even at- 
tended down-town theatres when “The Scandals” 
or Earl Carrol’s “Vanities” came to town. But 
when a concert series of Negro artists including 
Abbie Mitchell and other excellent musicians, was 
put on at a colored theatre, the audiences were very 
small and most of the members of cultured society 
were absent. 

I knew that Jean Toomer’s home was Washington 
and I had read his book “Cane” and talked about it 
with other readers in New York and Paris and 
Venice. I wanted to talk about it in Washington, 
too, because I had found it beautiful and real. But 
the cultured colored society of the capital, I mean 
those persons who always insisted that they were 
cultured, seemed to know little about the book and 
cared less. And when the stories of Rudolph Fisher 
(also a colored Washingtonian) appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly, what I heard most was, “Why 
didn't he write about nice people like us? Why 
didn't he write about cultured folks?” I thought it 
amazing, too, that a young playwright of ability 
and three or four poets of promise were living in 
Washington unknown to the best society. At least, 
I saw nothing being done to encourage these young 
writers, for the leading women’s clubs appeared to 
be founded solely for the purpose of playing cards, 
and the cultured doctors and lawyers and caterers 
and butlers and government messengers had little 
concern for poets or playwrights. In supposedly 
intellectual gatherings I listened to conversations as 
arid as the sides of the Washington monument. 

There appeared, also, to be the same love of 
scandal among the best folks as among the lower 
classes. Sometimes I heard how such-and-such a 
pompous gentleman had" struck his wife or how this 
or that refined couple had indulged in physical 
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combat,—all of which was very amusing but hardly 
compatible with a society which boasted of its gentil- 
ity. Such consciously nice people ought never to 
let down the bars, I thought, but they did. 

Washington is one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world. For that I remember it with pleasure. Georgia 
Douglass Johnson conversed with charm and poured 
tea on Saturday nights for young writers and ar- 
tists and intellectuals. That, too, I remember with 
pleasure. Seventh Street was always teemingly 
alive with dark working people who hadn't yet 
acquired “culture” and tne manners of stage am- 
bassadors, and pinks and blacks and yellows were 
still friends without apologies. That street 1 remem- 
ber with pleasure. And the few fine and outstand- 
ing men and women I met who had seemingly out- 
grown “society” as a boy outgrows his first long 
trousers,—those men and women I remember with 
pleasure. But Washington society itself,—perhaps 
I am prejudiced toward it. Perhaps I had heard 
too much about it before hand and was disappointed. 
Or perhaps I didn’t really meet the best society after 
all. Maybe I met only the snobs, and the high- 
yellows, and the lovers of fur coats and automobiles 
and fraternity pins and A. B. degrees. Maybe I'm 
all wrong about everything —Maybe those who said 
they were the best people had me fooled.—Perhaps 
they weren't the best people,—but they looked 
tremendously important. Or, perhaps they were the 
best people and it’s my standard of values that's 
awry ... Well, be that as it may, I have seen Wash- 
ington, of which city I had heard much, and I have 
looked at something called “society” of which I had 
heard much, too. Now I can live in Harlem where 
people are not quite so ostentatiously proud of 
themselves, and where one’s family background is 
not of such great concern. Now I can live con- 
tentedly in Harlem. 


JInterior Decoration 


By Warinc CuneEy 


HEN the earth was finished 
God papered the ceiling 
And walls with sky. 
He then hung out the moon 
And fixed the stars in place. 
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J, “Goo, Have Lived in “Washington 


By BRENDA Ray Moryck 


“What went ye out into the wilderness to seek? A reed 
shaken with the wind?—But what went ye out for to seek?” 


ULLY aware that in quoting Biblical Scripture, 
I am exhibiting that behaviorism the learned 
Caucasian psychologists note as being peculiarly 
typical of the Negro,—*‘a naturally religious trend 
of thought sub-lying all material consciousness,” I 
nevertheless take delight in setting down the text 
by means of which I begin my response to Mr. 
Langston Hughes, youthful and sometimes charming 
poet, for the moment turned critic of the world in 
general, (for all the world lives in Washington,— 
at least through some representative), while resting 
from his opportunism. But since I am_ neither 
ashamed nor afraid of being a Negro, I offer no 
apology for flaunting the badge of my race in turn- 
ing to my use the rhetorical phrases of Jesus Christ. 
There is an ancient oriental saying, subtle and 
double-charged as were most of the maxims born in 
the far east in early times, which has come down 
to us through the ages until we fancy it but a com- 
mon slogan of our own day, which reads, “We seek 
what we find,—we see what we look for.” 
We do. 


I, too, have lived in Washington, and I have seen 
the sun setting over Virginia hills across Potomac 
waters,—the red sun, resplendent in immeasurable 
glory, sinking behind green hills,—reflected, until 
the last soft afterglow has melted into a purple-dusk 
twilight, on the marble grandeur of the Lincoln 
Memorial Temple; I have seen the miracle of 
America,—the Japanese cherry blossoms in bloom 
around the Tidal Basin, exquisite and delicate— 
divinely beautiful,—fairyland on earth for a span; 
I have seen the sparkling waters of Rock Creek 
Park rushing over crags and stones between sun- 
spattered banks; I have seen children at play in the 
squares in Spring; I have seen from the enchanting 
great height of that granite shaft, the Washington 
Monument, all the beauty and the loveliness of 
design that is this nation’s capital and all the open 
country and hills and rivers round about; I've viewed 
the Unknown Soldier's tomb and stood beside that 
dazzling, gleaming amphi-theatre which marks a 
people’s tribute to their hero-dead. I have seen Art 
in the Corcoran Galleries, and Science at the Smith- 
sonian Institute; I've seen, in the halls of Congress, 
law in the making,—men rising to betray the sacred 
trusts borne by them, and not ashamed,—scheming 
to shape some evil end for their own and not the 
people’s good, and other stalwart champions arising 
to denounce and crush out the poison-weed ere it 
take root and flourish into treachery; I’ve seen the 
President and the First Lady, and their collies ... . 
and Paulina—; I've glimpsed some Swedish Royalty, 
and received a blinding flash of Roumanian Marie, 
her children and her retinue; I've seen ambassadors 
and their regalia; I've viewed the embassies and 


their elegance; I've seen the relics of the last war, 
maimed and wounded and blinded at Walter Reed; 
I've watched the crippled babies on their hospital 
porch in their pitiful attempts at play; I've seen the 
shops and buildings, the ceremonies and the people, 
—and—lI've seen the Negroes. 

What went I out to see in Washington? 


Yes,—I've seen the Negroes. I've seen the 
“best people,”"—those “persons of influence,”"— 
whom the young poet's trenchant pen has presented, 
—“men with some money, women with some 
beauty, teachers with some education,—pompous 
gentlemen, quite audibly sure of their own import- 
ance,—ladies swelled like pouter-pigeons, whose 
mouths uttered formal sentences in frightfully cor- 
rect English,—persons who knew they were the 
best people,” although they never assured me of 
the fact,—no doubt respecting my riper years too 
much to presume to tease my credulity in the same 
manner that ensnared the gullible Langston. I've 
seen “the splendid homes, the many cars,” read 
“the many A. B. degrees, and three of the five 
Ph.D's belonging to colored women in this country, 
on programmes and pamphlets without number,— 
though not with scorn, (for is not the striving to 
attain the world’s general standard of education a 
laudable endeavor?) The figures,—125,000 college 
students in the United States in 1903, 438,000 in 
1922 and today nearly 600,000 seem to argue that 
it seems a worth-while pursuit to an ever increasing 
many; and I've talked with “the many persons with 
family background,” legitimate and 4 main gauche. 

Some of the younger colored people too, “sons 
and daughters of the pompous gentlemen and 
pouter-pigeon ladies,” called “the hope of the race,” 
says Mr. Hughes, although I did not know that they 
were, having heard quite the contrary from many 
of their despairing and disgusted parents, have come 
within my ken. And I heard a youth, dropped 
down from New York, speaking of a fraternity 
dance there, use those same “pink” and “o’fay” 
terms which Mr. Hughes gives as the language of 
his Washington character. (No doubt the New 
Yorker set the mode, since not to do as the Harlemite 
does is to place one’s self beyond the pale of in 
telligent comprehension.) I've also passed “the 
several light young ladies” whose pseudo-Nordic 
ideal prohibited their public recognition of 4 
swarthy-skinned friend,—in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Baltimore, as 
well, but somehow or other the blind spot in my 
eye has always had a sudden simultaneous way of 
appearing to obscure my sight the instant my fair 
friends’ vision begins to fail and I have not been able 
to recognize them either, thereby bringing down 
upon my own distinctly Negroid head, a similar 
charge of “passing,” particularly if I happened to 
be in the company of genuine Caucasians when I 
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so unfortunately went blind. (For four years while 
I was at college, I “passed”—so I am told now-a- 
days. For what, I haven't been able to ascertain, 
but I could not have been one Negro among four- 
teen hundred white girls,—impossible!) 

Dark girls, when they have lacked “charm™ (to 
imitate Helen Hayes) ‘tis true have sat against the 
walls of the dance hall all evening while the fair 
belles occupied the center of the floor, here as else- 
where, but at least they have been extended the 
courtesy of an invitation. New York has long since 
eliminated that problem by the surgeon's method. 

Admiration for fur coats and automobiles among 
the younger generation of Washington I've likewise 
seen, although I cannot concede the adjective “ex- 
cessive,” deemed necessary by Mr. Hughes, since all 
young people everywhere in this age must have a 
fur coat or an automobile or both, and some of us 
older ones can’t be happy without them either, but 
if this is a particularly silly Washington weakness 
why will not the New Yorkers attend the Thanks- 
giving game at all unless they can come gorgeously 
garbed in coats of the latest and most expensive furs 
to display in their Washington friends’ boxes, and 
motor down in elegant and dazzling high-powered 
cars in which to park before these same friends’ 
doors? And can it be that I read in a New York 
weekly in the society column only a month or so 
ago that Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So “were sporting a 
new Marmon on Seventh Avenue the other after- 
noon; Dr. So Gross “was seen stepping on the gas 
of his new Pierce-Arrow, on 135th Street,” and Miss 
Self-Important “departed for Atlantic City in her 
1928 model Packard,” while the Stay-at-Homes’ 
“latest Lincoln sedan was seen parked in front of 
the Cotton Club?” 

Absurd!—but true. 

Again I have seen, but not heard, of Washington 
“culture,” not at all unlike the “culture” of every 
city and every race the world-over,—a cheap tinsel 
substitute for the realities of life-—a sham blind to 
protect vacuity,—the artificial barrier erected to 
deceive and dazzle the striving,—and I have seen— 
Washington culture,—“Georgia Douglas Johnson 
conversing with charm and pouring tea on Saturday 
nights for young writers and intellectuals,"—a dark 
working man on Seventh Street, “who had not yet 
acquired ‘culture’ and the manners of stage am- 
bassadors,” tenderly herding his slightly less dark 
little family into an early evening film showing of 
Rin-Tin-Tin; “pinks and black and yellows,” their 
heads bent together in “friendly fashion without 
apology” in a common attempt to solve a common 
problem at an inter-racial meeting; “the few fine 
outstanding men and women, who had seemingly 
out-grown ‘society’ as a boy outgrows his first long 
trousers."—I have seen the snobs and the strivers, 
the fools and the clowns, the simple and the weak, 
the frail and the evil,—and then—lI have seen 
Washington Society. 

* * * 

“Your actions speak so loudly, I cannot hear what 
you say,” was the homely but pithy sentence by 
which one wise man damned up the explanatory 
flow of his companion’s language ere it had clouded 


honest penetration, and if Mr. Hughes had uttered 
the same remark in time, he might have been the 
recipient of more wholesome and sane treatment at 
the hands of even the “elite whom he mistook to 
represent Washington. In that fortunate event, he 
would have had the necessary leisure to discover 
who is who and why, as I did. 

When I came to reside in Washington, less than 
three years ago, I was not totally unknown, having 
visited there two or three times during my child- 
hood, and occasionally afterwards, but my acquaint- 
anceship did not extend beyond a very few now 
facetiously termed “cave-dwellers” and their retiring 
daughters and sons, so my circle was very limited 
at the start. I had no ancestry, distinguished or 
otherwise, born, reared or careered in the capital, 
or even near it, so I had no preconceived notions 
of how things ought to be. I had heard, of course, 
as who has not?—of the grandeur of that earlier 
day when colored Congressmen, orators, statesmen 
and eminent divines held splendid sway, and was 
duly impressed with what had been, in like manner 
as was Mr. Hughes, for despite his scorn and scoffing 
and skepticism, he is impressed. Else why does he 
call to notice his famous ancestor and bear with pride 
his honorable name if the sterling worth of those 
great men who placed the first bricks above the 
corner-stone laid by Abraham Lincoln for the civic, 
economic and political progress of the Negro is all 
a myth? 

Unlike Mr. Hughes, however, being slightly 
older than he, I know that “the old order changeth™ 
and I was quite prepared to meet the new whatever 
it might be. 

Instead of going forth in search of it, I remained 
at home and after mariy days, one symbol of it came 
to me in the form of an invitation from, to employ 
the parlance of the society editor, “one of the city's 
most prominent young matrons,” a “pink” whom I 
had known long ago while summering in the mount- 
ains as a child, and who had paid me one fleeting 
call upon my arrival. It asked me to a supper party 
at her home. 

I went—went into as exquisite a home as it has 
ever been my good fortune to enter, and since in 
my varied experience, it has been mv privilege to 
cross the thresholds of the nouveau riche, time-worn 
aristocrats, and the mellow wealthy, I have seen 
some fine houses. But no one called mv attention 
to the solid silver, the priceless linen, the Persian 
rugs or the old mahogany, nor the quantity and 
quality of the food. 

There were, among the small group present, three 
well-known and successful lawyers, one of them on 
his way to the Judge's bench, but nothing was said 
of the fact. I knew neither their profession nor 
their standing until afterwards, when I made per- 
sonal inquiry concerning each. There was ease, 
there was fun, there was hospitality, and though I 
felt culture in the invitation, refinement and pros- 
perity in the home, intelligence in the conversation, 
and knew my hostess to be a very charmine modern 
edition of an old family with solid backeround, 
these things were not even whispered on the air. 
Yet the party lasted from eight in the evening until 
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two the next morning,—ample time to hear any- 
thing, especially in the loquacious precincts of fine 
drinks! 

A guest whom I met at that supper, understand- 
ing me to be a stranger in town next asked me to a 
dance. I went, I saw, I enjoyed,—a gathering bril- 
liant in its assemblage, gorgeous in its gowns and 
setting,—rich in its jeweis and furs and cars. Was 
it mere oversight that no one troubled to announce 
the figure of his bank account to me, nor name his 
degree, nor point out his automobile, nor inform 
me of his importance in the community? Was I 
snubbed? Or were we all having too jolly and in- 
teresting a time to be bothered by such idiocy? 

Next, followed a card party—a breath-taking 
revelation to me, for the stakes were high and the 
prizes purchased at prohibitive prices. Moreover, 
the women played with the tense seriousness of the 
seasoned gambler and played to win—those mag- 
nificent prizes, yet it was at this same party that I 
heard, as did several others,—a Washingtonian, an 
elderly lady,—gentle and elegant and formal rebuke 
another who had recently returned from the 
metropolis for bringing back the idle rumors ram- 
pant there. 

Said the returned visitor in answer to a question 
put concerning the welfare of two prominent people: 
“Why they're about to separate. He’s about to sue 
her for divorce.” 

General consternation and immediate interest on 
the part of everyone near. 

“Why, did you expect anything else? This is 
the third time they've nearly broken up.” 

Still incredulity. 

“Why that’s common talk,—in New York,—the 
way she’s behaved,—everybody knows it.” 

Spoke the lady: “Yes, you are right, it is common 
talk,—the talk of the common,—cheap, common 
talk, and no self-respecting woman will repeat such 


And no one did thereafter. The card-playing 
was resumed. 

Then followed other pleasures and privileges— 
never talked about,—simply extended and granted 
and gradually intimacies sprang up,—as charming 
and as sound as any ordinary friendships on earth 
can be, so that I came to know rather well a goodly 
number of people who lived well, dressed well, 
entertained elegantly and constituted Society, if 
“the more cultivated portion of a community in its 
social relations and influences”* constitutes Society 
anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Hughes claims that everywhere people were 
eager to impress him. My experience was quite 
the contrary. Everywhere, I was impressed. Born, 
bred and schooled among cultivated Caucasians, I 
had lost the last shred of illusion concerning the 
idealism and nobility of the majority belonging to 
the sophisticated classes, and I confess I was utterly 
unprepared for what I met. I went to dinner at 
the lovely home of a very prominent and able woman 
who occupies a high position in the educational 
world and is almost weekly feted and honored by 
some great college or university, and was altogether 
humbled at the simplicity of her reception and her 


constant and courteous attention to my every trivial 
need although the friend with whom she resides 
was my hosteess rather than she. 

In this same extraordinary charming retreat, | 
was again startled into humility by the long reticence 
concerning European residence of my friend, when 
after many visits, we fell into conversation about 
foreign books, the remark was casually made in 
passing comment. It is in this exquisite company 
too, that I learned that more was to be gleaned in 
five minutes concerning the worth-while activities 
of the world, particularly literary pursuits, than 
could be heard in several hours in the New York 
that I know, yet the only sign of all this erudition 
is visible not audible,—books in every crevice and 
cranny,—books on every shelf and table,—books, 
well-used. 

Informal luncheon in the spacious homelike home 
of a man of world renown brought me face to face 
with the other side of a so-called society-mad family, 
The mother, a gracious, middle-aged lady is a great 
card-player, as are both her gay young daughters, 
and frequently the three capture all the prizes at 
party after party, yet on the warm summer after 
noon that I made so delightful a visit among them, 
the mother had dismissed the maid that she might 
attend a picture show, and herself prepared the 
luncheon for fourteen people, herself, her dis. 
tinguished husband, her five children, her son's wife, 
her two grandbabies, two nieces, and a nephew who 
were visting there, and myself, and then sat down 
to preside charmingly over a family as jolly and 
happy, yet as loving and deferential as I can pos- 
sibly conceive, and my imagination is most elastic 
when there is need. 

After dinner, the great man took me into his 
garden which he himself finds recreation in keep- 
ing, and instead of discoursing to me upon the solar 
system or his vast importance or even his latest 
book, he pointed out the marvelous magnolia tree 
which Charles Sumner planted in a corner of the 
yard during the time that the distinguished ancestor 
of the present cynical Mr. Langston Hughes oc’ 
cupied the house, and then passed on,—not to cab 
bages and kings, but cabbages and beets and carrots 
and lettuce and hollyhocks and nasturtiums and 
pansies. 

Later in the day, the “society-mad matron” sat 
in the hammock and rocked a grand-baby to sleep 
(old-fashioned, isn't she?) while one flapper daughter 
lovingly embroidered a waist for her and the other 
cut the grass. 

Now-a-days, I drop into that home often at any 
hour, any day, because I love it, and I find always 
the same happy, serene, well-ordered tone,—-a 
gracious mother as chataleine, the chum of her 
children, yet their respected authority and guide, 
and six joyous, wholesome young folks,—for the 
married son and his wife and babies spend as much 
time with the mother and are as welcome there as 
in their own home. 

Again, I formed an attachment for a very dis- 
tinguished woman whose personality I admired as 
much as her great distinction and achievements. 
She graciously entertained my advances, and though 
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tremendously busy at all times following her pro- 
fession, and in much demand socially because her 
very presence dignifies any function, she yet found 
time to make me cordialiy welcome in her home 
whenever | chose to call, which was trenquentty. 
Everywhere, there was abundant evidence of re- 
fnement and cultivation and financial ease, yet men- 
tion of anything beyond the topics of the day, cur- 
rent literature, in which she 1s greatly interested, 
the decline of genuine scholarship, and trivialities 
(she is a great 1over of fun and a good joke) was 
never made. 

It was after more than a year of our fine ac- 
quaintanceship, though I had long known of the 
fact before, that she reluctantly tatked of her trips 
abroad and sojourn in Europe, and it was not until 
I somewhat rather lately made the discovery for 
myself that she acknowledged her father to be the 
author of an eminent book I found reposing ob- 
surely on a shelf in her library. She and her 
family entertain, quietly, without ostentation, but 
frequently and elegantly, and all the world is happy 
when he or she receives a bid to come. 

The block in which I reside, where a representa- 
tive group of Society have their home, is known by 
the envious who can't find a house left to get into, 
as “Strivers’ Row,” but God forbid that it should 
derive its name from any similarity to certain other 
“Strivers’ Rows” that I know of, which might with 
more exactitude be termed “Strifers’ Rows.” On it, 
there live an important Bishop of the Methodist 
Church,—in the world, a towering, powerful and 
dominant figure,—in his home, a simple, genial, 
kindly, cordial man, full of the love of his fellow- 
men and devoted to his family and his neighbors; 
a Judge,—pleasant, neighborly, quiet, minding his 
own business and nobody's else, who never yet has 
come and gone in his judicial robes and never will; 
the Recorder of Deeds,—an able and efhcient man 
in office, in “the row™ the lover of little children 
and his dog,—ever ready with a cheery greeting and 
hopeful comment for any and all who pass his way; 
a Secretary-Treasurer of a large university,—smil- 
ing, thoughtful,—a man invincible in the harness,— 
after-hours, happy, strolling in the company of his 
youngest son; two physicians, whose offices in an- 
other section of town, make them glad to return 
to the beauty and serenity of their home ground,— 
to be seen any evening cuddling a baby or their 
young children on the lawn as they relax before the 
night shift; four prominent lawyers,—one, a very 
young man, whose scholastic record, academic 
honors, and subsequent achievements would have 
turned the head of any mortal with a less choice 
spirit than his, yet whose leisure hours are spent 
in earnest endeavor to bring about better educa- 
tional facilities for young aspirants to the bar less 
fortunate than he, and in making more attractive 
for small boys’ recreation at the Y. M. C. A! 
two pharmacists, one with a flourishing drug-store 
which he is too modest to discuss; a young dentist, 
several business men, teachers, and an architect, 
all constituting Washington Society. The “cater- 
ers, butlers and government messengers,” I have 
not met, but then, unlike Mr. Hughes, I have 


not seen anything in Washington, nor even in my 
block, which by the way,—1 will teil on him— 
is the same in which he lived while here! 

For solidarity and neighboriiness, there is nothing 
like the charm of “Striver’s Row,” of a spring or 
autumn twilight when between the children’s 
going to bed and preparation for the evening's 
pleasure in or out of the home, there comes a pause 
in individual occupation and the residents meet 
casualiy in tittle intormal groups before this or that 
one’s fine home or stop to sit on the hospitable 
seats on the tiny lawns to chat for a moment of the 
day s history. 

New York knows nothing of it,—the human side 
of human life. It cannot even conceive it, cramped, 
jaded, restless, striving, sophisticated, cynical as it 
is. When it reads of pretty little Mrs. So and So, 
the wife of Dr. X, at this function tonight, that, 
tomorrow afternoon, the Country Club tomorrow 
night,—a luncheon the next noon, it does not know 
how sweetly she has played with her adorable 
young children all day long, how carefully she is 
training them,—how she tucks them in at noon and 
again at night before she goes forth to her own 
pleasure, and how tenderly she cares for her mother. 
How can it? How can anybody outside her in- 
timate friends? Yet she is one of the younger 
matrons who form the society of Washington 
spelled with a capital S. 

It is not hollow—Washington Society—although 
its outer shell may be brittle, for I have touched 
and probed its mettle and not found it wanting. 
Society,—not “society” for I have neither the time 
nor the patience to be concerned with the latter, 
offered me, a stranger to many, entree to its pleas- 
ures. If I have seemed sometimes of late to 
cherish them little, it is not because they lack in- 
trinsically something higher that I would have and 
so stand aloof in my condemnation, but merely be- 
cause the woods and trees, sunlight and water, 
books, writing and the contemplative life make the 


(Continued on page 243) 
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Lawrence Avenue 


By James T. LoGaN 


HREE generations of Lawrences lived in the 
narrow, cinder-bedded alley, which joined 
Church and Market Streets; and in the topography 
of Oldtown this family Main Street, denoted by a 
hyphen-length dash, bore the cumbersome appelative, 
Lawrence Avenue. 

But the greater part of this story concerns Thomas 
Lawrence—old, weasel-eyed, chuckle-headed, grasp- 
ing Tom, with the deep, hollow voice that was like 
thunder blown down a drain-pipe. Never will his 
counterpart exist in another black man. Petrifaction 
must have set in the day he was born. No man ever 
relished death more than he; and if Tom had not 
forgot that he himself must die some day, he believed 
his time protracted. 

“Tom, you're a roun’-headed fool,” he would 
chuckle to himself in deep gurgles that were like 
pebble-splashes in a well, “ ‘cause:—*The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God’. 

But Tom had a god, an invisible idol who dwelt 
in the baked beans and pigs feet he cooked in his 
tavern of the cinder floor; and each coin that jingled 
in the cigar-box was a demi-god;—but death was the 
god of his soul. 

II. 


LD lady Butcher, the diminutive, wizened, 

crow-black, conjure-woman, who had lived in 
the red, weatherworn cottage in Park Street, where 
fowl-feet, feathers, and snake-skins hung on her 
porch, had sprinkled death-dust at the door of his 
tavern, and muttered her incomprehensible: “Ducks, 
chickens, and pigs!" . . . Tom had drenched her 
with a bucket of pig-foot water, and with her rusty- 
black skirts fanning the air—she had fled down the 
alley, screaming at the top of her voice: “Black 
adder—black adder!” . . . A week later she 
died of pneumonia. 

As he stood on the corner and peered at the dark 
coffin through the little windows of the black hearse, 
a sly quirk of exultance played at the corners of his 
succulent, wide mouth. The capricious bays reared 
and plunged, as though to break from their brazen 

ess. 

“Them horses knows whut’s behind ‘em,” Tom 
hissed. 

From his big, broad, sweaty bosom he drew a 
whining, jet cat, and pricked it savagely until it 
leaped from his arms and darted under the hearse. 
But even then, he was not certain he had broken 
the spell old lady Butcher had cast uponhim. . . . 
As he sat on the curb, his large eyes dilated at the 
low rumble of distant thunder coming up out of the 
west; great ropes of lightning cleft the skies, and the 
rain beat down in torrents. Tom sat through the 
storm, his bare feet hidden in the flood of the gutter. 

. . Weird news came. The horses, frightened 
by storm, had run away and wrecked the hearse. 
He cast off all fear of the spell. 
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Ill. 


OWN in Williams’ Alley, behind Jordan 
Robb's barn, Tom had seen a jet black youth 
drag a screaming yellowsgirl by her sericeous brown 
hair; he had watched the dark boy's teeth gleam as 
he jerked open a long, ugly knife. Surprising even 
to himself he had drawn in through his teeth a 
shuddering, “Ugh!” The soundless night echoed 
the girl’s unearthly wails; and old Tom had cloyed 
his soul with the agony and terror of Esther Lewis’ 
eyes; with pagan sanguinariness he fixed his own 
eyes upon the blade, heedless of her shrill cries for 
mercy. Impetuously, he waited for tragedy, and at 
length saw the blade pierce her bright breast; he 
saw her sink to earth, and writhe in the pool of her 
own warm blood. Fleeing from the dark shadows of 
death, her lips muddy with dust and blood, she 
crawled—God knows how—to the gate of her home 
a half square away; Tom had heard her curse Elmer 
Jackson with every vile word to which she could 
lay her tongue. 

She clutched the palings of the gate, moaning 
pitiably: “Ma! Ma! Ma! . . I'm dyin’! 
. . « Ma! Don't let me die! . . Elmer's 
killed me! I—I—I still love that dirty, 
black" 

And in this hour of distress, dark neighbors, hum- 
ble and pious, who had loathed her way of living, 
came to comfort her. 

“Pray, child, pray!” the mothers urged. 

She cursed. . And then: “I don't how to 
pray.” 

“Say—God have mercy on my soul!’ 

She cursed again. She gasped: “God—have— 
mercy—on—my—poor—soul!"” Through her teeth 
came another oath for Elmer Jackson. 

She panted; her eyes fluttered like bat-wings; a 
paroxysm of coughing shaking her sore frame. She 
was trying to pray, but the death-rattle drowned out 
her words. She sought to rise, clutching the fence 
pickets as though to snap them intwo. . . . A 
moan! . . . Death! Esther had died 
hard. 

In his flat bare feet Tom trod the cinders home- 
ward. With his great strength he could have averted 
this tragedy; he could have snapped Elmer Jackson's 
slender, black body as he broke faggots over his knee 
with his big, powerful hands. But he had 
no business circumventing the god of his soul. It 
would be many months—perhaps, many years—be- 
fore most people would pass again through Williams’ 
Alley late at night. . Tom was piqued at the 
law that gave Elmer Jackson seven years in the 
“Pen” instead of condemning him to death. 


IV. 


OM'’S grand-nephew, Frank, the illegitimate 

son of his niece, had come back from France a 
hero;—big, strapping, idiotic Frank had come out of 
the war with medals strung across his flaccid chest; 
he had returned a sallow, emaciated youth, shell- 
shocked and delirious—his lungs desiccated by gases 
—his big, square shoulders drooping like rain- 


to death. Cocked foppishly on the side of 
drenched willows, straight angles bent into arcs— 
grim despite his imbecility. 

“Pore, silly Frank—he didn't have no brains when 
he went,” Tom would say, “an’ they've sent him 
home wid less. An’ his body ain't fitten to live by. 
Courage?—is what a damn fool does, brav'ry?” 

One morning, Frank, hurt to the core by Tom's 
hollow, derisive laughter, crawled behind the mon- 
key-stove in the tavern, and drank a phial of iodine. 

“O God,” Sarah screamed, “git a doctor, Tom!” 

“Whut fer?” 

“Git a doctor quick, TOM, or he'll die!” 

“Won't he be better off dead than like he is?” 

She waddled toward the door, but Tom seized her 
at the threshhold. 

“Where you goin’?” 

“To git a doctor!” 

He dragged her back into the room, and set her 
down brutally in a chair. 

“Ain't you Christian Science?” he sneered. . . 
“Well, save him wid faith!” 

“My God, you let him die—him that’s of your 
own flesh an’ plood. Tom, you ain't got no heart!” 

“Didn't he want to die?” 

Plump old Sarah knelt beside the lifeless youth; 
through great tears she saw the strange, unknowing 
smile that was frozen on his purple lips. She stared 
up angrily at Tom. 

“Oh, jus’ wait'll you come to die!” 

She turned again to Frank. 

“Frank, Frank,” she whispered, “you wasn't to 
blame; you didn't know no better. I know your 
soul's gone up yonder. Sarah'll meet you in 
Heav'n.” 

“How do you figger? Whut does it say in 
Deuteronomy? Frank's kind don’t go to Heav'n— 
‘even unto the tenth generation’.” 

And thus, in his own household Tom Lawrence 
had joined forces with death. 


V. 


UT Tom's god double-dealt on him. Death took 

Sarah—snatched away his fat, yellow, unctu- 

ous Sarah, the only earthly creature he loved, if love 
were known to him. 

Without a day of sickness, one evening as she sat 
reading her Bible, Sarah fell forward from her wil- 
low rocker to the cinder floor. And Tom, suspicious 
of his god, ran for a doctor. But cerebral hemor- 
rhage had taken its toll. 

He sank to his knees. 

“O God! Sarah's God!” 

Silently he rebuked his own god; jeered the god 
that had no power to restore the breath it had 
snatched away. His god was too indiscriminate. 
And Sarah's God had turned to him a deaf ear. He 
would find a new god in his own flesh. 

VI. 


OM had wilted, like hail-beaten stalks in a 
corn-field; and then, after weary weeks of 
heavy mourning, he had spruced up suddenly—at 
the point where it seemed he would grieve himself 
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his big, oval head, he wore a henna-brown derby; a 
crisp dickey supplanted the open-necked flannel 
shirt; khaki pants gave way to ostentatious, salt-and- 
pepper trousers; and the great, liberty-loving feet 
were imprisoned in shining, patent-leather slippers, 
so snug that they revealed his bulging bunions. 

At the Market Street end of Lawrence Avenue, 
the Widow Odum eked out a meager living on the 
washboard. She disliked Tom on general princi- 
ples; but ill and worn from bending over the tubs, 
she had not shunned him entirely. Day after day, 
he leaned over her ramshackled fence and thrust at 
her the same ironic query: 

“Don't you never git tired uv bustin’ suds?” 

“Is it any uv your durned business?” 

‘“"Naw—and then ag'in—yeah! . I hate to 
see you washin’ yourself into your grave. They’s a 
whole lot sweeter ways uv dyin’.” 

“I spose so! Like gittin' pneumonia from a 
bucket uv pig-foot water; like havin’ a knife run 
through your heart; like drinkin’ poison? No, thank 
you—I'll die natural. . . Tom, if you was to 
git your just desserts, the devil’d be pokin’ you with 
a hot pitch-fork.” 

“Lizzie, I'm a changed man. I ain't so hard- 
hearted no more. And I'd be good to you. I'd 
loosen up and spend money on you. I got heaps uv 
money.” 

“And I've got a soul. . I couldn't live with 
no man the hants bother every night.” 

“I swear, Lizzie—don't no hants bother me. . . . 
I hope to die, if they do!” 

She hesitated. 

“Tl put a wood floor in the tavern.” 

She laughed sardonically. 

“You won't have to do nothin’ but sit back and 
take it easy.” 

“Tom, a wise old fish knows the hook in a stiff- 
bellied worm.” 

She rubbed furiously; the suds spattered from the 
tub; she rubbed a hole through one of Mrs. Dewey 
Wilson's best petticoats. It would take a couple 
washings to pay for the garment. She held the un- 
derskirt to the light. 

“Look whut you made me do?” 

She dashed a pan of the dirty froth on him. He 
gathered her in his arms, and held her slender body 
to his flaming breast; she spat in his face; slowly his 
fat, drooling lips covered her mouth. 

“Sweet, O god!” He smacked his lips. 

“I wish I could kill you,” she screamed. 

“Marry me—an’ put poison in my victuals.” 

“I'm goin’ down on my knees to-night, and pray 
_ all my soul; I'm gonna ask God to paralyze you 

“Whut kind uv God have you got?” 

“*T ain't no sin to pray for a devil to die.” 

“Heh! Heh! Heh!” His laughter was like notes 
slurred through thin reeds. 

“Mark my words—before this time to-morrow, 
you're gonna feel ol’ death's col’, icy hands. Death 
was your god; and you went back on him.” 

He uttered a low, demoniacal chuckle; and tipped 
up the alley. 


VIL. 


HE low strains of the Middle Run Baptist 
Church choir flowed mellifluously on the buoy- 
ant wings of dusk! . 


“If the Death Angel— 
Should knock at your chamber 
In the still watch of the night—" 


They gave him a pain, always preparing for be- 
yond. Black folk were poor damned fools living 
their hereafter on earth. Spent all of life packing 
up for Glory. Ministers of the Gospel were graft- 
ters, expounding a lot of hoakum; pilfering the at- 
tentions of other men’s wives; getting their pot- 
bellies lined with fine capon. He would like to see 
the dull-eyed, frock-tailed, hind-side-before collared, 
jack-legged preacher who could get a pig-foot from 
his tavern without paying for it. 

“You Can Have All This World But Give Me 
Jesus!" More hoakum! Why not take some of 
both? He would take his share of the world—he 
knew about that. Even Sarah had not come back to 
tell him of her Jesus. 


“If the Death Angel—” 
“If—" he mocked. “Why, I'd lay down and take 


it like a man;—there ain't no sting to it that way; 
and the grave don't git no vict-ry, when you don't 
fight death. This big, fat body'll just go back to 
dust.” 

But what of the soul? He had never seen, heard, 
nor touched one; he wasn't sure he had a soul; his 
belief in concrete things was none too strong. 


“If the Death Angel—” 


He stopped his ears with his fingers. He won- 
dered if old lady Coble were at Middle Run, giving 
her Christian experience: 

“I looked “way over yonder at the mountains,” 
(she had never seen a mountain), “an’ I saw Jesus 
comin’; saw Jesus comin’—stripped, stark naked, wid 
his hands in his pockets. I didn’t run—I knowed 
my Jesus.” 


LREADY his new god, the flesh, had let him 
triumph. He had kissed the Widow Odum. 
Were there greater things in prospect? He crawled 
gaa the sullied sheets. He cou'd still taste that 
“Hot damn!” he ejaculated, “I'm livin’ now!” He 
had never heard of Nietzsche, but he believed in his 
philosophies. 

He wondered if the widow had gone down on her 
knees yet in prayer for his death. 

“Heh! heh! heh!” he chortled . 

His left leg had gone to sleep on him. He would 
get up and stand on it a while, shake it. Good Lord, 
it was ponderous as a log! The right leg was cold 
and clammy! His terror was nameless! A stroke? 
Hell—it couldn't be! . . . . Was that damned widow 


: down on her knees asking her God to paralyze him? 
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“Lou! Lou!” Thank whatever gods may be, he 
still had his voice! “O LOU! LOU!” 

His niece, her clothes thrown hurriedly on, came 
to him from her cabin in the alley. Her coarse, un- 
tamed hair stood straight at the sight. 

“Git a doctor, Lou!” 

“What fer?” 

“You ain't ‘fraid to die?” 

“I'm paralyzed Git a doctor—or—I'll 
kill you—” 

She snickered. “How come I should git a doctor? 
You wouldn't git no doctor for Frank. After all 
the hell I went through to bring him into this world, 
you went and let him die like he was some dog.” 

“Frank was better off dead;—it put him out of 

“Mightn't it be a good thing if you was to die, 
too? Death was your hobby!” 

“I went back on death.” 

“Not until it got close to you. You eased up 
when it took po’ A’nt Sarah, ‘cause it looked like 
you'd be next. And here you're next anyhow. . . . 
Don't worry, Tom, I'll spend your old rusty dollars.” 

But his thoughts were not of the money hidden 
away in the tavern. Fear was lord and master. He 
was afraid to go alone down through the valley. 

“Sarah,” he called in an awful whisper. “Sarah, 
where are you?” 

His lips moved wordlessly; only foam and bubbles 
responded to his frantic efforts to speak. He felt 
himself—going—sinking—things were blurring— 
growing black—the blackness was thickening to im- 
penetrability; the depths of nothingness were so 
black he could not see the primroses that they said 
were strewn along the path to hell. With his frozen 
limbs denying outlet to his frenzy, his heart writhed; 
fright wrung bitter moisture, thick as blood, from 
his wide eyes. Hate and fear were converging into 
FEAR. Cold, icy fingers that smothered were strok- 
ing his body with grim gentleness. Unseeing eyes 
rolled toward heaven. 

Godless Lou, without sorrow watched the ghastly 
hulk, saw it crack in fear and agony; with fiendish 
joy she watched life's candle expire, regretful at mo- 
ments that she could not with a sweeping breath ex- 
tinguish the flame sooner. 

Down at the end of the alley Lizzie Odum was 
down on her knees in prayer; but she forget to ask 
God to paralyze Tom. She was praying for more 
dirty clothes to wash. 


VII. 


HE tall, slender undertaker, meticulously po- 
lite and fawningly sympathetic, had brought 
his samples of casket cloth. 

“You want to put him away in style?” he asked 
Lou?" “Now, a nice couch casket of —" 

“Well, I guess not!” A cold grin puckered her 
plump lips. He didn’t spend much money to live— 
why put a lot of velvet under the ground?” 

“And the funeral?” 

“The hearse and a hack.” 


(Continued on page 237) 
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In the Lath of the Flood 


By Jesse O. THOMAS 


F the 608,000 people rendered homeless by this, 

the most destructive overflow, “Father Missis- 
sippi” has yet experienced, approximately 555,000 
were colored. There are two reasons why so large 
a majority of the sufferers were Negroes. First— 
the people who fall on the least economic level have 
the least buying power. Those who have the least 
buying power, necessarily buy the cheapest land and 
cheapest houses. This class of peopie occupy the 
most hazardous sections of the community in which 
they live. This is true whatever may be the race 
element involved. Second, that practically 95 per 
cent of the refugees were Negroes resulted from 
the fact that the majority of the land-owners in the 
Mississippi Valley live in New Orleans, La., 
Natchez, Vicksburg, Greenville, Miss., Memphis, 
Tenn., New York, Liverpool and Manchester, Eng- 
land. 

The land owning interest is represented on the 
plantation by over-seers, superintendents or farm 
managers. On some plantations with one hundred 
Negro families we find fewer than a dozen white 
people. There were one hundred one counties 
along the Mississippi Valley, approximating 3,500,- 
000 acres of land, that were affected by the flood. 
Perhaps sixty per-cent of this area will not be “un- 
watered” sufficiently early for the farmers to pro- 
duce any kind of staple crop, this year. They may 
be able in the late summer or early fall to plant 
and grow some vegetables. Many of these people 
lost practically everything they had. The fact that 
they were accustomed to annual over-flows of the 
Mississippi, proved in many instances to be a handi- 
cap. Many of them built improvised lofts in their 
houses a few inches above the high water marks 
of previous floods and stored their houszhold 
goods. Previous water marks did not prove to be 
of any value in the above mentioned direction, in 
the recent flood. The water not only went above 
the previous water marks, but above the roofs of 
many houses. Therefore most of the furniture and 
house-hold goods thus stored away was damaged 
beyond reclamation. Many also lost their cattle and 
live stock. 

The states most affected were Illinois, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Perhaps seventy-five per-cent of the dam- 
age was done in the three states last named. Most 
of what has been written regarding the subject has 
been written by people many miles removed from 
the flood zone, who have either drawn upon their 
imagination or prejudice or upon “borrowed” in- 
formation. The writer has just returned from a trip 
thru the most damaged segment of the stricken 
territory in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, 
where he rode thru 540 square miles of water, 
which at frequent points reached the second step 
of the railroad train. 

The rapidity, intelligence and precaution with 
which the Red Cross organization, independently 


as a national body, and in cooperation with its loca! 
chapters, mobilized machinery with which to remov. 
the large number of peopie trom their homes to dr) 
land, and to erect tents for shelter with so few in 
juries or casualties, is next to marvelous. Under the 
direction of Secretary Herbert Hoover it has estab 
lished a policy for dealing with these refugees on 
the basis of need, totaliy disregarding racial lines. 
In the matter of food, the same quantity and, with 
one exception, the same quality of food was given 
to all refugees. Most of the people in the concen 
trated camps were given better food in greater 
variety and amounts than they had been able to 
provide for themselves. The future will doubtless 
emphasize the fact that the health of these people 
has been favorably affected by their experience with 
the Red Cross program. 

All the refugees, men, women and children were 
vaccinated for Small Pox and inoculated against 
Typhoid. Much misunderstanding was occasioned 
by the tagging of people in the various camps. The 
general method adopted for tagging was not for the 
purpose of indicating whether the Negro belonged 
to this or that plantation, but for indicating the 
number of shots the refugee had taken against 
Typhoid. A great many refused to be vaccinated 
or inoculated. As means of enforcing this regula- 
tion the Red Cross adopted the policy of refus- 
ing food supplies to those persons who had no tag. 

On the other hand, either on account of a mis- 
understanding of the policy of the National Red 
Cross or thru local prejudice and down-right 
“cussedness,” there were evidences of discrimination 
on the part of many local communities in the dis- 
tribution of clothing, of government cots, of location 
of tents, as well as other environmental conditions 
in connection with tent life and in the matter of 
organized recreation and health education. There 
was a distinct difference in the provisions made for 
eating. In the white camps long community tables 


Flood Refugees, Greenville, Miss., Being Carried to Safety 


by River Boat. 
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were provided under shelter where the refugees 
could sit down in a semi-home like manner and eat 
under agreeable and congenial circumstances. The 
Negro refugees, for the most part, either stood in 
the open or sat on the ground as they ate, as no 
such tables and shelter were provided. In some 
camps there were insufficient supplies of knives, 
forks and spoons, and the Negro refugees had to 
eat with their hands. In most of the camps Negro 
men were required to work and in some instances, 
as in Greenville, Mississippi, they worked under 
compulsion. In no camps were white men either 
compelled or requested to work, so far as we were 
able to discover. In Greenville, Mississippi, peonage 
akin to abject slavery prevailed. 

Finally, it was found without exception in every 
camp where the local colored leaders had been 
called in for consultation, cooperation and advice, 
that the conditions there were more like those pro- 
vided for the white and were more satisfactory. 

The educational back-ground of the majority of 
these refugees, as indicated by their obvious crude- 
ness, together with information secured upon in- 
vestigation, proved that the educational opportuni- 
ties in this “whole valley of the Nile” so far as 
Negroes are concerned are woefully inadequate. 
We were told that schools were in operation three 
months in the year, in some of the sections visited. 
Sometimes these three months were divided into 
three different periods. The land owners and over- 
seers determine when the school will open in many 
cases, rather than the superintendent of education. 
The condition of the crop was the criterion for the 
opening of school and length of school term very 
often. According to the number of days the aver- 
age child may attend school in some of the territory 
visited by the flood, as compared to the standard 
requirement for a school term in most enlightened 


A Refugee Camp, Greenville, Miss. 


communities, a pupil would graduate from high 
school at thirty-nine years of age. Teachers receive 
extravagant salaries, of from twenty to thirty-five 
dollars a month. The amount of salary paid has a 
direct connection with the type of teachers em- 
ployed, as we think in terms of education and train- 
ing. 

While we are too near the scene to give accurate 
prophesy, it is undoubtedly true that the erst-while 
peons living in this Mississippi Valley will have a 
changed status, as result of this exasperating experi- 
ence. With all of the complications, obstacles and 
difficulties encountered, Secretary Herbert Hoover 
and the National Red Cross, under his direction and 
guidance, exerted a most salutary influence upon 
“this valley and solitary place.” If the program he 
has in mind is accepted and becomes a reality, his 
coming to this flood stricken and devastated section 
will have been a benediction. 


Lawrence Avenue 


(Continued from page 235) 


“That'll look stingy.” 

“It ain't goin’ to be a moonlight picnic. There 
won't be nobody but him and me goin’ to the 
graveyard.” 

“There'll be pallbearers?” 

“They can ride with me.” 

“And the preacher?” 

“Aw, any uv ‘em'll lie for ten bucks. . . . It 
don't make much diff'rence to me and none at all 
to him who you git. Only don't git a priest; 
he'd want too much to pray the soul to heav'n; and 
it must be quite a ways from hell. Anyhow, it'd 
hurt Tom's feelin’s to git there, and have somebody 
slur him about payin’ his way in.” 

IX. 


7 HERE were thirty thousand dollars in vases 
and cigar boxes, concealed about the tavern. 
bs And soon Lou will have put every cent of 
it back in circulation. She still wonders 
with a sly quirk of amusement whether paralysis 
keeps Tom from squirming in his grave. 


It is strange that the schoolboys have not torn the 
marker from the old cedar tree at the end of the 
alley; they have carved their initials in the bark be- 
neath it, but they have left the old sign intact; they 
have allowed it to hang at the same crooked angle, 
just as Tom nailed it there; and only time and the 
weather have dared tamper with the letters of 


LAWRENCE AVENUE. 

Nobody who knew Tom would rent a shanty in 
the avenue, but the houses are all occupied. They 
are mansions for the black foreigners who have come 
north from the Carolinas. Somebody has his parlor 
in the big room of the tavern. 

When Lou comes to collect the rents, she parks. 
her great, eight-cylinder car in Church Street; the 
nails and glass of broken bottles would riddle its fat, 
balloon tires. 

Occasionally, she grows sentimental as she enters 
the big room of the tavern. It is not nostalgia; it is: 
not because Frank died there; most likely she merely 
yearns for a pig-foot and a mug of beer. 
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Social “Work in Brooklyn 


By Rosert L. 


In Brooklyn, New York, which has, interestingly enough, a larger resident population than Man- 
hattan and about 65,000 Negroes, one social oreanization for several years has been giving it- 
self with a sort of glamorless abandon, to the day-to-day life problems of those Negroes around 
it, who live below the comfort line. In this article, the director of this organization, the Brooklyn 
Urban League, attempts to sketch his operations which extend from acquaintanceship tea parties 


to housing. —(Epiror’s Note) 


INCOLN SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
was organized in 1909 and incorporated in 
1914, when it bought a four-story brick building at 
105 Fleet Place with adjacent lot for use as a play- 
ground. The Brooklyn Urban League was organ- 
zied in 1916 and incorporated the following year. 
In May, 1920, the two organizations while re- 
taining their separate indentities inaugurated a policy 
of close cooperation which has permitted important 
economies in operation, and at the same time has 
greatly strengthened the services and influences of 
both organizations. 

A large percentage of the Negro population 
of Brooklyn are newcomers getting their first 
introduction to the living and working conditions 
of a northern city. This means problems in hous- 
ing, health, employment, child care, etc. Such prob- 
lems do not respond to phrases; they demand per- 
sistent, intelligent, and above all, sympathetic treat- 
ment. It is the function of the Brooklyn Urban 
League and Lincoln Settlement Association with its 
experienced staff of nine workers to deal with these 
problems. 

The first real important thing done in the year of 
1926 was the joining of the Brooklyn Urban League 
and Lincoln Settlement with the National and New 
York Urban Leagues in a single campaign to raise 
the operating budgets of these cooperating organiza- 
tions for a three-year period, and while all of the 
money needed was not gotten, we feel that a great 
deal was done to acquaint the public with what the 
Brooklyn Urban League and Lincoln Settlement are 
doing, for during the period of the campaign a 
large amount of educational work was done through 
the newspapers and public meetings which were 
held. The informal tea held at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum of Art to open formally to the public the new 
Ethnological Gallery, where an exhibition of Afri- 
can Art was housed, was one of the important meet- 
ings, as it was sponsored by some of the most influ- 
ential ministers of Brooklyn, namely: Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Dr. John Lathrop, Dr. Henry Neumann, 
and Dr. J. Howard Melish. 

The second important thing done in 1926 was 
the opening of our Industrial Department. The in- 
dustrial secretary reported to the Brooklyn Urhan 
League June 15th, and immediately set about to 
find out what had been done in his specific field by 


the League. 
The following things were decided upon as the 


basis of the Industrial Department's work: 
1. To seek new opportunities for employment 


(a) In places previously closed to Negroes, 
(b) Wider range of jobs in places already open 
to them. 


2. To seek to stabilize and make more efficient 
Negro labor. 

(a) Through group meetings and organizations. 

(b) Through conferences with employers and 
employees. 

(c) By encouraging the colored group to take 
advantage of such existing educational 
classes as make for industrial advancement 
and increased skill of workers and to pro- 
mote such classes when necessary. 


3. To gather data and statistics on matters per- 
taining to Negro labor. 

4. To serve as an industrial clearing house for 
agencies. 

5. To give vocational guidance. 


From June 15th through December 31st, there 
were 358 applicants, 478 openings, and 345 place- 
ments. 

A survey has just been completed among 107 of 
the first 500 plants in Brooklyn inquiring into their 
experiences with and attitudes toward colored work- 
ers. It was found that these firms employ 54,918 
workers, of whom 1,551 are colored. Other figures 
show that 47 employ no Negroes, 1 employs 400, 1 
employs 100, 8 employ 50 or more, and 52 employ 
49 or less. 

In the autumn, preferably October, we shall con- 
duct an “industrial campaign” in conjunction with 
the Department of Industrial Relations of the Na- 
tional Urban League, Mr. Hill, Secretary. 

Hardly a day passes that we are not asked to find 
a temporary home for some child whose mother must 
go to the hospital, or a permanent boarding home 
for a child requiring care for a longer period. Only 
those homes of foster mothers who have received 
permits from the Board of Health are investigated. 
We are constantly adding to our list of foster homes, 
and experience no difficulty in keeping them filled. 
Although we have a number of good homes in 
Brooklyn, we prefer and put forth special effort to 
make openings in the suburbs. 

We are asked to find foster homes for girls over 
12 years of age appearing before the court, and for 
whom some provision must be made. These girls are 
placed in families with the understanding that they 
will be clothed and sent to school and paid from 
$2 to $3 a week. After school hours the girls assist 
with light housework such as sweeping, dusting, 
dishwashing and caring for small children of the 
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family. They are carefully supervised and in most 
instances get along weil. 

In our work with families, we have represented all 
the gradations of age, beginning with the infant in 
its mother’s arms to the feeble and tottering old man 
or woman. Also are represented all levels of health 
from the active, bright boy or girl of 8 or 10 to his 
thin-cheeked tubercular father of 45 or 50. They 
represent all kinds of human distress; each case hav- 
ing to be treated according to its individual needs. 

If unemployment is a problem an effort to find 
suitable employment 1s made with the thought in 
mind that we should endeavor to fit the person into 
a job that he will be able to hold. 

Better living conditions are sought to prevent fur- 
ther depletion of the familys’ health. Sometimes ill- 
ness of father or mother is the cause of distress. In 
such cases the family is put in touch with hospitals, 
dispensaries, trained nurses and physicians. 

Often medical and psychological examinations are 
needed for the children to bring them up to par 
physically and mentally. When this is the case par- 
ents are put in touch with the clinics of the various 
hospitals where such help and advice may be had for 
the asking. 

In a survey of Fleet Street District the approxi- 
mate population was given as 12,000. Of this num- 
ber 80 per cent are Spanish speaking Negroes, large- 
ly Porto Ricans, Cubans and South Americans. 
Many of the families with which we deal belong to 
this foreign group. Some have been here for a long 
while and are familiar with the language, while 
others experience great difficulty in making them- 
selves understood. 

We are fortunate in having in our office a Span- 
ish interpreter, in the person of our office secretary. 

In the early summer the League was called by the 
Bureau of Charities to assist in a block survey in 
one of the congested colored districts. So many of 
the old frame houses are in such bad condition, it 
was hoped that by getting definite facts and present- 
ing them to the proper authorities the present houses 
might be replaced by modern tenements with steam 
heat, hot water, toilets and baths. 

The present rentals which vary from $6 to $10 
per room per month would be increased to from $10 
to $12 per room. This would not work a hardship, 
however, when we consider the fact that during the 
winter months the bill for coal, which must be 
bought in small quantities and necessarily at a 
greater cost, amounts to as much, in some instances, 
as $18 per month. 

In the hope of improving our immediate surround- 
ings we selected block No. 2063, which takes in 
Fleet Place, Myrtle Avenue, Hudson Avenue, Fleet 
Street and Willoughby Street. 

The following facts were ascertained: 

There are 53 structures on the block, the as- 
sessed value of which is: Land $160,400; total, 
$367,200. Some of the buildings are assessed 
as low as $500. (Exclusive of 103-5 Fleet 
Place, Lincoln Settlement). 

While the plot is somewhat irregular, it 
would be a good plan to demolish the build- 
ings and replace them with model tenements. 


The rentals vary from $6 to $10 per room per 
month. 

The above block is occupied outside of two 
or three families, entirely by Negroes. The 
buildings are old, and outside of those facing 
Myrtle Avenue and a few on Hudson Avenue, 
all are frame buildings, two or three stories high. 
In many of the frame buildings the toilets are in 
the yard. In only one building are there baths; 
this one is arranged for six families, two and 
three-room apartments. Outside of this one, 
and those having toilets in the yard, the toilets 
are in the hall, as many as four families using 
one toilet. While most of the buildings are 
occupied by families it is safe to say that every 
one of them takes in boarders. Many of the 
buildings are given over to furnished rooms oc- 
cupied usually by more than two persons, who 
invariably cook in the rooms. In several of the 
houses there are as many as 13 rooms and only 
one toilet. It is needless to say that the fur- 
nished room houses have no fire escapes. Very 
few of them have illumination either in the 
rooms or hall other than oil lamps. 

In spite of the fact that the buildings are old, 
o apartments occupied by the tenants are 
clean. 


Tenants continue to ask assistance from the 
League in cases where the landlords are raising rents 
or threatening to dispossess. We have gone with the 
tenants to the Mayor's Committee and to the Muni- 
cipal Courts in an effort to get a fair deal, and have 
won. 

The League has just completed its first full year 
of visiting teacher work in the public schools. Co- 
operating with the Juvenile Protective Association 
in its endeavor to bring to the attention of the Board 
of Education the need for a larger number of visit- 
ing teachers, this work was begun November Ist, 
1925, and has been continued through the past year. 

In the past year there were 86 cases referred from 
assigned schools, and § cases referred direct to the 
League, making a total of 91 cases handled. There 
were 548 contacts made during the year to help 
adjust these children. 

During the year just closed, 5,304 children were 
cared for in our nursery. Just what the nursery 
privileges mean not only to the mothers here in our 
Settlement community but in homes far removed, 
who must go out to do day's work to supplement the 
earnings of their husbands, and in some instances 
to bear the entire burden when husbands are temp- 
orarily unemployed, or in cases of widowhood, can 
hardly be estimated in words. 

During 1927 we are giving more attention 
to Fresh Air Work, both among adults and children, 
and to work with the Brooklyn Boys’ Work Coun- 
cil, which has recently been organized by the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities and the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, the executive secretary of the League 
being a member of the Executive Committee. The 
Council was formed to work with the unreached 
boy without regard to organization, creed, color 
area, in Kings County. 
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F anything is calculated to give the South pause and 
make her consider the error of her ways toward her 
black citizens, it ought to be the stark dispassionate 

manner in which the color problem has been analyzed by 
André Siegfried, professor of economics in the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques of Paris, and published (through 
Harcourt, Brace and Co.) in his book America Comes of 
Age. The title is a most ironic misnomer, for in many 
respects America is the most infantile of countries, especi- 
ally that section so thoroughly castigated by Professor 
Siegfried, castigated, however, in a manner not calculated 
to draw umbrage; for the professor has been a most de- 
tached reporter. But his evidence is damning. Taken 
for what it is worth, the unbiased observation of a scholar, 
the following information is enough to indict any country 
before an impartial court of justice: 

“The best elements of the community often take part— 
society people, high officials, and even judges. Not only 
do they approve, but they make no attempt to hide their 
presence—they have told me this themselves! This ex- 
plains the tragic undercurrent of anxiety and ferocity that 
is always present in this land of romance. The cordial, 
polished gentleman with whom you are talking is possibly 
a murderer who has gone into the wood at night to kill 
a man outnumbered a hundred to one; and thousands of 
others, your friends among them, may have been his ac- 
complices. Outwardly, Texas, Georgia, and South Car- 
olina are civilized States of the twentieth century, but in 
reality they should be classed along with the countries 
still guilty of pogroms.” 

“Where the color question is concerned, the white race 
has lost all sense of justice. Everything is permissible, 
even crime. Religion has no restraining intluence, for the 
churches are divided into black and white; and the con- 
science of the Christian no longer suggests that he is 
doing wrong in maltreating the inferior race.” 

In recording what he has been vouchsafed as plausible 
explanations of certain southern conditions, the author 
has not allowed these extenuations to draw a film over his 
actual vision, as the following paragraph wil bear witness: 

“In the old plantation days the masters used to take 
mistresses from among their slaves, and even today there 
are many middle-class men who keep a colored woman 
and have children by her. Therefore although the whites 
declare that the Negro is physically repulsive to them, 
you konw that it simply is not true. On the contrary, 
one of the most complex aspects of life in the South is 
this indescribable attraction of the black woman.” 

No millenium, where black and white shall, like the lion 
and the lamb of apocalyptic prophecy, lie*down together, 
blurs on the horizon of the author not even in the most 
remote distance. Those of us who are putting our trust 
in a slowly evolving world that we hope may some day 
attain to a semblance of civilization, will find small en- 
couragement in the doleful tone with which Professor Sieg- 
fried terminates his article: 

“Is the regime of yesterday and today to carry on?” 

“Yes,” replies the South, “nothing else is possible.” 

“Why not suppress the insults, recognize the Negro 
as a man but maintain the separation of the races?” 

“No!” answers the horror-stricken South. “This very 
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contempt is the best possible barrier, and once this line 
o: de:ence has been pierced, we should have a hideous 
confusion!” 

Theretore, (and what person not a part of the situation 
would not ieel the same way?) Protessor Siegfried con: 
cludes: 

“No matter which way we turn in the North or the 
South, there seems to be no solution. The color problem 
is an abyss ‘nto which we can only look with terror.” 

There are, however, those of us more vitally concerned 
with this problem whose hopes are more sanguine than 
Professor Siegfried’s. Slowly but surely we see the hour 
glass running low with intolerance, bigotry and color op- 
pression. And just often enough to keep us from curs- 
ing whatever gods there be, something happens that perks 
us up and gives the flagging heart a new rush of blood 
We go somewhere, Canada, Europe, some place where 
the insidious seed of Nordic superiority has not been 
planted, and we get a glimpse of what we are striving for. 
We are treated not like anomolies of nature, but like mere 
men, than which we ask nothing more—merely treatment 
commensurate with our fitness to receive it. That glimpse 
is all we need to send us back determined, not to migrate 
to some country that has extended us its hospitality for 
a moment, but to work out our salvation here more by 
achievement than by fearing and trembling. And once 
in ever so many moons something will occur in this be- 
nighted land of ours to tell us that although the march of 
progress has halted for a while, its direction still is for- 
ward. 

Just such a forward step do we consider the recent state- 
ment given out by the women of Mississippi. At last a 
group of southern women has grown weary of supplying 
the questionable excuse with which white men cover their 
brutality and mob violence. The white women of Missis- 
sippi have declared: “We place ourselves on record as 
unalterably oposed to mob murder. The barbaric practice 
of lynching arouses unchristian passions, violates the 
sovereignty of our state, brings Mississippi into disrepute 
in the eyes of the world, and brutalizes all those who come 
within its evil influence.” 

“As southern women we hold that no circumstances 
can ever justify mob action and that in no instance is it 
an exhibition of chivalric consideration for the honor of 
womanhood.” 

It would appear that the Lord's vacation from southern 
territory is drawing to an end in some sections and in 
some hearts. 


PPROACHING her subject with an air as detached 
and as aloof as that of Professor Siegfried, although 
she herself is an inhabitant of the country whose 

problems she treats, Sarah Gertrude Millin, remembered 
for God's Stepchildren, her powerful novel of South 
African miscegenation, brings to her most recent book 
The South Africans (Boni and Liveright) an incisiveness 
that leaves the reader breathless with the thrill of the 
thing. She is a true vivesectionist, and the mighty heart 
of this dark country, dark in deed as well as in the com: 
plexion of those most indigenous to its ways, lies bleed- 
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ing and bared, every vein alive and palpitant under the 
probing of a pen in a firm hand guided by a clear and 
piercing vision. 

Hers is a moody tale of rapacity and greed, of the 
oppression of the weak by the strong, of the exploitation 
ot the unlettered by the learned and cultured who have 
prostituted wisdom and pseudo-refinement to ends for 
which they were never devised. Gallantly and without 
comment she scrapes the surface clean as with a scapel 
and underneath the veneer of outward appearance one 
sees the festered bone of reality in this land where the 
black man is the lowest, cheapest adornment of the social 
order and any man with a white skin the highest achieve- 
ment of deity. As the tale unfolds one cannot but blush 
for deity’s masterpiece. 

“Here we all are, a heterogenous collection of Europ- 
eans, an imported and established population of Asiatics, 
a man-created, rather than a God-created, nation of half- 
castes, a ghosthood of yellow aboriginals, and a flood— 
a strong and spreading flood—of dark-skinned African 


peoples . . . and the really important question is: how, 
since we are here together, we may live and develop with 
the least unhappiness and enmity.’ Such is the prime 


question and it is indicative of the author's hopes for its 
felicitous answering that it is asked negatively—the least 
unhappiness and enmity—not the most happiness and 
concord. 

South Africa seems truly “the harlot of the nations” 
so many hands have been upon her, so many men have 
known her treasures and fought and bled for them; so 
many now sue with dubious legislation for the retention 
of her favors. It is a motley aggregate—Boer and Briton, 
Bantu, Bushman, Hottentot and Kaffir, Indian and Asia- 
tic—and little love lost between them. The Boer and the 
Briton have been merged into what they term the true 
South African, although the despised Kaffir, their hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, might justly contest the 
claim. Consider the Kaffir: “The Kaffirs do nearly all 
the unskilled labor in South Africa. The latest legislation 
seeks to exclude them from competition with the whites. 
But in the mines, they, and not the miners, work on the 
stopes. On the farms, they, and not the farmers, do the 
planting and reaping and herding .. . Long before day- 
light they are at the housework. It is an utter shock to 
a South African when, on a ship going to England, he 
comes for the first time, upon a white man wiping the 
floors of cabins. Nor can he bear to see a white woman 
washing an English doorstep. In South Africa one does 
not see white men or white women working like that. A 
European has to be very poor indeed not to keep a Kaf- 

Yet in South Africa “when the Socialist and the 
Labour man speak of ‘a chance in life for every man, 
they do not mean the Kaffir.” 

A few aspects of the color situation in South Africa 
offer marked contrasts to the same situations in America. 
In South Africa the Cape man, or half-caste, is the only 
man of color toward whom the South African (white) 
feels any sympathy or obligation, recognizing to a certain 
extent his responsibility for the half caste’s existence. In 
America it is safe to say that most Negroes of mixed 
blood, insofar as they are concerned with the mixture, 
depreciate the white portion; but in South Africa (sic Mrs. 
Millin) “it is not the author of his calamity that the Cape 
man abhors, not the man who deprived him of his heritage 
and sowed disaster in a clean land. Of his white blood 
he is terribly proud. It is the black man that calls up 
the bitterness in his heart, the reflection of the shamed, 
betrayed and desolate half within himself." Another dis- 
tinction: “Socially, indeed, South Africa is kinder to 
the Eurafrican than is America. In South Africa a drop 
of black blood is, if possible—and despite all talk to the 
contrary—ignored. In America it is hunted out. South 


Africa, in short, classes with the white any person who 
can conceivably pass as white, where America classes with 
the Negro any person who can conceivably pass as 
Negro.” 

For the most part, Mrs. Millin’s observations are keen 
and her reactions sensible. At one point however, as far 
removed as we are from the South African scene, we think 
it wise to disagree with her. “There is one thing about 
a black man that the average South African cannot bear: 
and that is to see him well dressed in the European style.” 
For this objection Mrs. Millin finds extenuations: “And 
he has reason for his intolerance. A Kafr wearing the 
greys and blacks and browns of modern convention is 
aesthetically unsatisfactory. The sober colours make his 
brown-black skin look like mud. And, still worse, al- 
though he often has an imitatively sound and decorous 
taste in clothes that the European need not despise, he 
wears those clothes with a self-conscious air and swagger, 
which are not only amusing, but, if one does not look 
beneath the surface, also subtly offensive.” Clothes have 
a fair share in the making of any man, and one may well 
imagine that the white man’s objection to seeing his black 
compatriot in plus fours is not based upon anything as 
intelligent as aesthetics but is merely a white defence 
mechanism for keeping the Kaffir “in his place.” 

* 

F this column may vouchsafe the gratuitous recom- 

mendation of certain books to while away the time for 

those of its readers for whom summer is a season of 
leisure and play, our first vote is for Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts’ The Time of Man, the faultless writing of 
which we have alreadv paeaned and which, contrary to our 
ardent hopes, did not receive this year’s Pulitzer award. 
Early Autumn by Louis Bromfied, which did receive the 
award we also recommend as a spirited piece of writing and 
an absorbing story. If the hot days preclude heavy read- 
ing for you, there is Lolly Willowes by Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, a last year's book which we continue to admire, 
the fascinating story of a spinster lady who found through 
actual contact that “the prince of darkness was a gentle- 
man™ and most suave and courteous at that. And if 
keen, rapier-sure satire that tears your dearest idol down 
with a laugh does not alarm you, an unbounded joy awaits 
you in the reading of this same author's latest opus: Mr. 
Fortune's Maggot—in which a missionary who went to 
seek and save the lost was himself found and converted 
to ways which if more heathenish than his own, also had 
more extenuations to offer. Add to these Go She Must 
by David Garnett who will be remembered for his de- 
lightful whimsey A Man In the Zoo, and God’s Trombones 
by James Weldon Johnson, and your summer reading will 
be irreproachable. If you are prone to eschew the friv- 
olities of the modern novel, try Sarah Gertrude Millin’s 
masterly analysis of The South Africans. But we warn you 
that it is calculated to give such pleasure that you will 
find it reads more easily than many a novel, and holds your 
interest with a far tighter grip. Then there is Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson's Tristram which many critics have 
crowned the one staunch beam holding up the tottering 
edifice of American poetry. Whether our poetic structure 
be crumbling or not—as indeed there is some question 
whether any such structure has ever been raised,—Tristram 
is a great poem, its nearest approach in our estimation 
being William Ellery Leonard's Two Lives. And in these 
months of sentiment when the fancies of both sexes, es- 
pecially if they be incorporated in youth, turn to idle 
amours that for the space of a season seem so everlasting 
as the stars, we feel it an encumbent duty to ask that you 
carry away with you Dorothy Parker's poems Enough 
Rope, the most sparking collection of casual verse that we 
have read in many a day. Summer sentimentality will 
cause you no bruised organs with the coming of saner days 
of the year if you draw a magic circle around you with 
this book. CounTEE CULLEN. 
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THE EBONY FLUTE 


S I go about this month's mental gymnastics I am 

in quite a testive mood . . . just one year ago this 

very month “we™ came into being . . . I say this 
“we in the true Lindberghian fashion . . . and so this 
month I, in the role ot a fond parent, am celebrating 
the first anniversary of my brain-child, The Ebony Flute. 
At birth this instrument was destined to be a “literary 
chit-chat and artistic what-not” . . . fate has not as yet 
played us too foul and we are still keeping up the what- 
not side of the bargain. This has been an eventful year 
for my child and me what with the appearance of Tropic 
Death, by Eric Walrond; Braithwaite’s Anthology of 
Magazine Verse; The Second Book of Negro Spirituals by 
James Weldon Johnson and J. Rosamond Johnson; Fine 
Clothes to the Jew by Langston Hughes; The Pamphlet 
of Negro Poets by Alain Leroy Locke and God's Trom- 
bones by James Weldon Johnson . . . to say nothing of 
Black Boy, My Magnolia, Deep River, In Abraham's 
Bosom and Lulu Belle in the realm of the drama. Then 
too, Nigger Heaven, Tom-Tom, and Black April have cast 
intelligent light on the subject by artists of the other group. 
We have tried to keep our tune in a staccato time with 
only now and then a melodic break in the shrill purpose 
of our song. It has been an exhilarating task to chron- 
icle the gossip of Negro writers, singers and players. And 
by the way, while I am dancing a jig over this first birth- 
day I don’t want to forget the godfather of this column 

. . for the benefit of those who were not among my 
audience last summer let me say that there appeared in 
the Theatre Arts Magazine for October, 1926, a poem en- 
titled “Harlem” by William Rose Benet in which the line, 
I want to sing Harlem on an ebony flute, occurred . . . 
and so I called this column the “ebony flute” and it was 
not but recently that I reminded Mr. Benet that he was 
the godfather of my column . . . he took the relationship 
very graciously and I gleaned further that he is still read- 
ing what we have to say here each month which is no 
faint praise coming from a godfather who himself writes 
a literary column. 

As for the contests et al there are a few juicy morsels 
for this month: The Penn Publishing Company at 925 
Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will offer their annual 
play contest again this year. The closing date for the 
manuscripts to arrive in that office is December first of this 
year . . . there are to be five prizes—First: $1,000; Second: 
$500; Third: $250; Fourth: $150; Fifth: $100 . . . the 
royalties for production are to be divided equally between 
the authors and the publisher. In view of the Krigwa 
Players having won a $200 prize at the Belasco Tourna- 
ment this year this contest might be an interesting try for 
an aspiring Negro playwright . . . Miss Eulalie Spence 
wrote Fool’s Errand, the play which was awarded one of 
the Samuel French prizes. But to go back to the prizes 
...A fund has been donated by Paderewski for the pur- 
pose of encouraging serious creative effort among musicians 
in the United States . . . the contest is open to anyone 
who is an American-born citizen or born abroad of 
American parents . . . There will be two awards—one of 
$1,000 for the best orchestral work not exceeding fifteen 
minutes in performance; the other of $500 for the best 
piece of chamber music. The judges are to be George 
W. Chadwisk, Frederick S$. Converse and Henry Hadley 

. . the address for the manuscripts is Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Allen, Secretary, 296 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Whenever I mention or think of music in terms of com 
petitions or encouragement for creative effort my thought 
turns inadvertently to Edmund Jenkins who died last {all 
A - he should have lived to have won just such a prize 
as this to have put him permanently betore the public 
eye. 

Much hullabaloo is being raised in England about the 
Elgin marbles. Greece, where they originally graced the 
Parthenon, has asked for their return. Again we have 
the hopeless mechanism of “the law” and “the people” at 
work to hinder the progress of art . . . these marbles can- 
not be returned to Greece without the consent of the 
British people through parliament . . . I'd be willing to 
wager that not fifty per cent of the English people nor 
even fifty per cent of the English parliament have truly 
seen the Elgin marbles . . . it will be of small surprise to 
me if parliament feels no sentiment about these beautiful 
works of art being returned to the place they rightfully 
belong. Lord Elgin went to Greece and saw these marbles 
and without a legal purchase had them moved to England 
at his own expense and there gave them to the English 
government . . . and now when Greece has the nicety to 
request their return instead of claiming her ownership the 
English people must put it to a vote .. . and so the 
machine works. 

In Abraham's Bosom, the play written by Paul Green 
which won the Pullitizer Prize for the Drama this year 
will be revived by the Provincetown Players about the end 
of August .. . this play is to be put into the permanent 
reportoire of these players. Which reminds me _ that 
Plumes by Georgia Douglas Johnson has been accepted 
for publication by French and Company . . . this was the 
prize-winning play of this year’s Opportunity contest. The 
Negro musical play is again making its onslaught upon 
Broadway . . . June 27th Bottomland opened at the Prin- 
cess Theater . . . of it Alison Smith of the New York 
Morning World says: 

A Negro company which to this time had been im- 
prisoned in Okeh records suddenly burst out of its 
phonograph last night and bounced onto the stage of 
the Princess Theater. 

: and that is literally what happened. The New York 
critics give this new piece but scant praise . . . however, 
they all admit that a Negro chorus always has speed, if 
not beauty and organization. And as we go to press 
Rang Tang, boasting of Miller and Lyles and Evelyn 
Preer, is on. Opened at the Royale on the twelfth 
of July. Africana, featuring Ethel Waters is due 
at Daly's 63rd Street Theater on the eleventh of July 
. . . Louis Douglas, who staged Josephine Baker in her 
colored show in Paris, is to do the same for Africana. 
Prior to directing in Paris Mr. Douglas was dance director 
at the Grosse Schauspielhaus for Max Reinhardt in Berlin 

. speaking of Josephine Baker reminds me that the 

altogether remarkable “Jo has done the inimitable again 

. according to the New York Morning World for June 
27th she has now become Countess d’Albertini . . . in 
Europe she has been exposed to royalty and in the man- 
ner of the true stage darling has captured one of the 
nobility in matrimony . . . her words on the subject are 
gems: “He sure is a count—I looked him up in Rome. 
He's got a great big family there with lots of coats of arms 
and everything.” 


My Spirituals, by Eva Jessye, is a beautiful book, if 
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ever there was one. Robbins Engel is the publishing 
house . . . the book is beautifully illustrated with black 
and white drawing and the text is lovingly and under- 
standingly written . . . I found therein many spirituals 
that 1 had never known existed. Macmillan publishes 
A Short History of the American Negro by Benjamin 
Brawley. Harper and Brothers will present Home To 
Harlem, a book of short stories by Claude McKay, author 
of Harlem Shadows . . . after this long silence it is a 
genuine relief to hear that Claude McKay will be on 
the scene once more . . . Aaron Douglas is to do the 
jacket design. Alain Locke who is now in Paris will 
there complete the translation of Rene Maran’s new 
book entitled Kongo . . . Aaron Douglas is also to do the 
illustrations for this book . . . this book by M. Maran is 
based on his own experiences as a colonial administrator 
in Equatorial Africa . . . Charles and Albert Boni will 
be the publishers . . . Rene Maran has also written 
another book which is a sequel to Batouala and is called 
Djouma, Chien de Brousse . . . it was published in France 
by Albin Michel, M. Maran's old publisher . . . the French 
critics are proclaiming it a master work . . . Octave Beliard 
compares it to Kipling at his best and calls it “a Dar- 
winian novel par excellence” . . . of it Romain Rolland of 
Jean Christophe fame writes: ‘‘It is the privilege of grez.- 
spirits, even in the midst of the tortured present, to live 
beyond in the future. We have tried, you and I, my dear 
Maran, to live as “citizens of the future.” Djouma, the 
Jungle Dog will not be published in English at once al- 
though it is being published in Spanish and Russian. M. 
Maran is extremely interested in the American situation, 
and is constantly writing in French journals and magazines 
critical notes on the recent literature and cultural advance 
of the American Negro. It was his article on Walter 
White's novel that led to its translation into French by 
Mademoiselle Margeruite Humbert . . . I remember so well 
how earnest he was in a conversation we once had in 
Paris. He brought out a copy of a current French news 
sheet and showed an article on lynching .__ . he, himself, 
was incensed at the idea of such barbarity and told me 
that in a like manner the white Frenchmen could in no 
way understand the toleration of such cruelty in a civil- 


ized community. . It was a beautiful thing to note the 


kindredship that existed in his heart because of the irradic- 
able black of our skins. 

. . . and to go on with what new books are to be pub- 
lished . . . Harper and Brothers will also publish an an- 
thology of Negro plays entitled Plays of Negro Life, edited 
by Alain Locke with the collaboration of Montgomery 
Gregory . . . this volume will contain twenty one-act 
plays, eleven by white and nine by Negro authors. By 
the by, Dr. Locke has sailed for Europe where in addition 
to the translation of M. Maran’s book he will make a 
first hand study of the work of the League of Nations 
in African reconstruction with particular reference to the 
administration of the African mandates. The investiga- 
tion is under the auspices of the Foreign Policy Association 
and is made possible by a grant from the Pauline Wells 
McCabe Memorial Fund. 

The Sunday World for July third carried a very inter- 
esting article on the famous French gourmets . . . the 
article was punctuated with spicy dishes as one might well 
imagine, however, the most interesting fact that I got 
from it was that Alexandre Dumas was one of the great- 
est gourmets of his day. He told his friends that he 
wished to close his literary work of five hundred volumes 
by a book on cookery. Indeed, his last volume was a 
book on cookery. It is filled with appetizing recipes from 
all over Europe, including thirty-one ways in which to 
treat a carp, fifty-six for dressing eggs, a formula for 
halcyon’s nest and dozens of other exotic concoctions. 

I wonder if any of my readers know what sort of books 
one should give in a gift packet to a skeptical white per- 
son . . . something say that would tickle his fancy as 
well as enlighten him. I don't think it ought to be an 
over-dose . . . 

If all the employers should suddenly cease empioyment 
and at a stroke donate all former employees a vacation, 
I should go somewhere—oh! just anywhere, so long as 
there was a brook that made just a wee bit o'gurgling 
sound as it went over some rocks . . . I wouldn't bother 
packing my bag with much other than Stevenson's Inland 
Voyage, John Masefield’s Collected Poems, and Joseph 
Conrad's The Shadow Line . . . with such rations it 
wouldn't matter how many books were published in New 
York per month. 

Gwendolyn B. Bennett. 


I,“G00, Have Lived in Washington 


(Continued from page 228) 


greater appeal to me now, while for my kind, gay 
friends, constant indoor frivality is more satisfying. 

Like Mr. Hughes, I too, had heard of Washing- 
ton ere I arrived,—longer than he, because I am 
older, and much more because I am a woman, but 
fortunately for me I did not plunge from the sea- 
green perfection of a world tour or the sun-kissed 
vista of Mexican hills into a city as civilized and 
sophisticated as ultra-sophisticated New York. I 
came by way of Baltimore,—but an hour's ride 
from the capital, where resides a group of cultured 
not “cultured” (an eminent writer has recently 
drawn the fine distinction) colored people whose 
parallel is not easily to be found in any city—fine, 
intelligent, intellectual, home-loving, hospitable 
people with families,—not large, but a child or two 
apiece as an earnest of their good intentions at 
wedlock, who, though they follow the daily round 
of worldly fashion,—bridge, teas, luncheons, stags, 
poker and dances, yet find time for friendships and 
ideals, for kindness and sincerity, gentleness and 
consideration,—for love, loyalty and beauty, and 


the permanent good of life, as well as for current 


events, scandal along with Lindbergh’s flight and 
the threatened British-Russian War and the Chin- 
ese situation and God's Trombones, (for like the 
rest of the great human family, they too, share 
the common failings.) 

Perhaps if Mr. Hughes had trod the training 
ground for a season as I did for several, he would 
have learned to skim off the froth from the cup 
which he would examine and look beneath for the 
essence to quaff. Diamonds and precious metals 
were never discovered on the crust of the earth. 
If one would seek for pearls, he must dive deep— 
and he who would have gold must not be satisfied 
with the first handful of dross which he scoops up 
when on his quest. 

Mr. Hughes has been hasty,—for I, too, have 
lived in Washington. 

And though I long for the privilege of being 
near New York—hunger for the zest and stimula- 
tion, inspiration and freedom and life that is New 
York,—for the shops, the theatres, the concerts, my 
club,—go there at every possible opportunity, I 
still live contentedly here. 


a 
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“Ohe Brookwood Gonference on (Negro Labor 


By HELEN G. Norton 


can organize himseit.’ These were the motijs ot 

the two-day conterence on “The Negro in In- 
dustry,” which were held at Brookwood Labor College, 
Katonah, N. Y.. May 19-20. The conference was held 
primarily for the benefit of the Brookwood students who 
are all members of trade unions and who will resume their 
activities in the labor movement upon graduation. 

The conference was good for the students, both because 
of the well-rounded way in which the situation was out- 
lined, and because of the opportunity they had to get ac- 
quainted with Negro leadership—for alas, it must be ad- 
mitted that even so free minded a place as Brookwood is 
not wholly clear of vestiges and tatters of racial prejudice. 
The conference was good for those who took part in it 
as well, because they represented divergent though by 
no means opposing points of view, and some of them 
came together for the first time at Brookwood. 

As a foundation for subsequent discussion, A. L. Harris 
outlined the history of Negro labor in the United States, 
particularly as related to policies of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and Charles S. Johnson of the National 
Urban League surveyed the present situation with regard 
to Negro workers in labor organizations. 

According to returns on a study now under way in the 
Department of Research and Investigations of the National 
Urban League, there are 65,500 Negroes included among 
the 1,500,000 organized workers of the country, although 
Mr. Johnson said that complete returns would probably 
bring the number closer to 100,000. Of the number 
listed, 14,500 are in Negro organizations in New York 
City. The rest are mainly longshoremen, hod carriers, 
musicians, garment workers, and hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees. 

Although the list of trade unions which bar Negroes 
by constitutional provision or ritual is comparatively small, 
the number of workers excluded thereby is 43,800, Mr. 
Johnson pointed out. These unions include the boiler- 
makers, switchmen, railway telegraphers, machinists, black- 
smiths, railway carmen, mail clerks, and the four railroad 
brotherhoods. 

Unions which, while not constitutionally barring 
Negroes, do discriminate against them in practice, include 
the electrical workers who, with a membership of 142,000 
have only 344 colored members, though there are 13,000 
in the trade; the plasterers, with 100 Negroes in the union 
and 6,000 in the trade not organized: the plumbers with 
not a Negro among their 35,000 members, although there 
are 3,500 colored plumbers in the country; the carpenters; 
and painters. 

Some unions admit Negroes only to separate locals such 
as the musicians, hotel and restaurant employees, barbers, 
laundry workers, textile workers, cooks and waiters. 
Others, such as the longshoremen and hod carriers, admit 
them to either mixed or separate locals. Here again, 
however, there is discrimination in that a hod carrier, for 
instance, may not become a helper to a carpenter or brick 
layer and thus be in line for apprenticeship. 

Mr. Harris cited the practise of the carmen and molders 
who organize Negroes into separate locals under the pro- 
tection (?) of the nearest white local and give them repre- 
sentation in the central labor union or joint board only 
through the white delegates. The colored local union thus 
becomes “merely a dues paying entity,” as Mr. Harris put 
it, “orvanized to protect the white workers.” 

R. W. Bagnall of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, in discussing “The Economic 
Foundations of Civil Liberties,” pointed out that discrim- 
ination against Nerroes, particularly in industry, was more 
economic than social. 

“Racial hatred is not nearly so deep rooted as we com- 
monly think,” he said. “When work is plentiful and there 
is a shortage of workers, both white bosses and white 
employees conveniently forget their preiudices and willingly 
accept colored workers on a job. When work is slack, 


HE Negro must organize himseli.” “The Negro 


however, the ‘racial’ prejudice revives in full force. Negroes 
are actual or potential competitors tor jobs; hence the 
white workers are anxious to keep them at as great a 
disadvantage as possible trom barring them trom union 
affiliations and trom advancement. It nas undeniably been 
to the advantage of the white workers to do this in the 
past. It probaoly will not be in the tuture.” 

“Even iynchings are based on economic factors,” he 
maintained. “A couple ot lynchings in a community is 
énough to quell any chance aggressiveness on the part of 
Negroes and make them entirety willing to work tor what- 
ever wages they can get. ‘The educational policy of the 
South which shuts Negro children off with less than 
elementary education is based upon the poor white's fear 
of competition irom the educated Negro. The ballot is 
kept irom him ior the same reason.” 

Speaking on “The Necessity for Organizing Negro 
Workers,” Norman Thomas of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, the only white speaker on the program, said 
in his introduction: 

“Here at Brookwood where labor problems are thor- 
oughly familiar, the reason for organizing Negro workers 
may be reduced to a syllogism. Negroes are predomin- 
antly workers, agricultural and industrial. Organization 
is necessary for workers: therefore organization is neces- 
sary for Negro workers.” 

Mr. Thomas quoted from Charles H. Wesley's book, 
“Negro Labor in the United States,” to show the drift of 
the Negro to industrial work, pointing out that between 
1910 and 1920, Negro population in the South decreased 
20 per cent, while in the North it increased 19 per cent, 
and that there were 35 per cent more Negroes engaged 
in industrial work in 1920 than in farm work. Immigra- 
tion might be controlled by laws, Mr. Thomas said, but 
the Negro was a permanent factor in industry to be reck- 
oned with increasingly by organized workers. 

In contrast to the dismal picture of a large and con- 
stantly increasing group of workers who must inevitably 
offer a menace to organized white workers not only as 
strike breakers but as actual competitors for jobs, and who 
nevertheless were neglected and discriminated against by 
the very unions who should be taking them in, two illus- 
trations of what Negroes can do to organize themselves 
were presented by men intimately concerned with their 
success. 

R. B. Lemus, president of the Dining Car Employees, 
told how his organization, formed under the War Labor 
Board, had prospered and made successive gains in wages, 
hours, and working conditions. 

The Pullman Porters, having now 70 per cent of porters 
and maids on all railways of the country on its list, was 
described by A. Phillip Randolph and Roy Lancaster. 

The sentiment, previously uttered in discussion by Ben 
Stolberg, that the only way Negroes would ever be or- 
anized was to organize themselves and not wait for some- 
ea else to do it for them, was echoed by Mr. Randolph, 
who said further: 

“True, as matters stand, Negroes are excluded from 
many organizations, and little effort is apparently being 
made to organize them even as federal unions, directly 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. Yet it 
must be borne in mind that the A. F. of L. is not primarily 
an organizing body; moreover, under its present craft 
structure, there is no place where unskilled workers (as 
Negroes are to a large extent) fit in. 

“The Necro should organize himself, because with or- 
ganization he will be better able to break down the bar- 
riers and prejudice of white workers against him than he 
will without it, and even the question of union juris- 
diction can be more effectively settled by a group of 
Negro workers if they are organized.” 

Pointing out that in the field of transportation there 
now exist several unions of colored workers such as the 
Pullman Porters, Dining Car Employees, Railway Brake- 
men and Switchmen, and the Hostlers, Mr. Randolph 
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suggested that these groups should federate, not only for 
the mutual advancement of their own interests, but to 
create some central organization which might serve as a 
supervisory agency in stimulating organization in other 
industries and as a clearing house for statistical informa- 
tion and organization methods. 

“The New Negro We Really Need,” as defined by E. 
Franklin Frazier, former director of the Atlanta School 
for Social Work, is by no means the new Negro as he is 
sometimes self-styled in Harlem and other large city sec- 
tions—artistic, cosmopolitan, sophisticated, cynical, in- 
dividualistic. These evidences of newness, according to 
Mr. Frazier, have their root in individual strivings for 
“culture,” and have little significance for the mass of 
Negroes. 

Three things we need for the new Negro, Dr. Frazier 
said. The first of these is a secularization of outlook 
on life with a consequent lessening of the dominance of 
the religious motif and a change in Negro schools, both 


as to curriculum and support. The second need is a 
recognition of the Negro’s economic position in American 
life—that he is predominantly an agricultural and in- 
dustrial worker, and only incidentaily a professional or 
business man. 

The chief need which Mr. Frazier pointed out is leader- 
ship with a vision of the interests of the masses and a 
cognizance of present economic values. Leadership among 
the workers is emerging, he maintained, though in the 
rural field the preacher is still dominant. The colored 
middle class is very much like the white middle class, he 
said. Negro newspapers and Negro business men exploit 
their own race quite as white capitalists exploit white 
workers. He suggested cooperative enterprises in buying 
and selling as a natural development among class con- 
scious Negroes. 

The Negro must support and control his own churches 
and schools, and subsidize his own leaders, Mr. Frazier 
asserted. 


American “Gennis Association 


By GERALD F. NORMAN 


*y* HE American Tennis 
Association is an incor- 
porated body which fos- 

ters and encourages the de- 

velopment of tennis among 

Negroes in the United States. 

This is the eleventh year of 

its existence, and it can point 

with pride to its growth and 
progress during this time. 


Organized in Washington 
in 1916 the first National 
Tournament was held in Bal- 
timore in 1917, with only 
two events on the program. 
general interest was 
aroused, and clubs and Asso- 
ciations in all parts of the 
country soon obtained membership. Each year, there has 
been an increase in the number of clubs and associations 
which have affiliated themselves with the National body, 
until at the present time, there are ten Associations repre- 
senting ninety-eight clubs, and fifteen clubs, making a 
total of 113 individual clubs in the Association. Every 
section of the country is represented, from as far West as 
California, down to New Orleans, La., in the South, Ohio 
and Illinois in the Middle West, then all along the At- 
lantic seaboard from Massachusetts to North Carolina. 

Each year the Championships in the following six 
events are decided, and the winners are awarded National 
titles, with a handsome trophy as a reward; Men's Singles, 
Women's Singles, Men's Doubles, Women's Doubles, 
Mixed Doubles and Junior Singles. The Association hopes 
at some future date to hold an event for Junior Girls, as 
soon as there is enough demand, as well as entrants to 
justify the staging of the Championship. 

The policy of the Association has been to distribute 
the National Tournament in different parts of the country, 
so as to increase the interest in tennis in those sections, as 


Gerald F. Norman 


well as to aid in its development. Last year, St. Louis,” 


Mo., was selected, and this year, it has been awarded to 
Hampton Institute in the South, under the auspices of 
the Virginia Tennis Association, August 15th to 20th. 
Those who know of Hampton, its location and its facilities 
for conducting a Tennis Tournament of large proportions 
can well congratulate the American Tennis Association on 
its good fortune in securing these grounds. Wonderful 
Preparations are being made for the entertainment of 
guests as well as players, and the sponsors for the affair, 
such as Dr. J. L. McGriff, Dr. Elwood Downing of the 
Virginia Tennis Association, and Charles H. W. Williams, 


Athletic Director at Hampton, predict the greatest Tourna- 
ment in the history of the Association. 

The national body has been much encouraged by the 
wide-spread interest in tennis among non-players as well 
as players themselves. Through the efforts of Dr. J. Mc- 
Griff of Portsmouth, Va.; the John Merrick Intersectional 
Trophy, a beautiful sterling silver cup of unique design 
has been donated by the widow and children of Mr. John 
Merrick of Durham, N. C. Capt. Joshua Cockburn of 
New York has presented through Dr. T. Hanson, President 
of the New York Tennis Association, a handsome sterling 
silver cup for annual competition between the states of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Then we have 
the “Three-Leg Trophies,” two of which have been don- 
ated by William C. McCard of Baltimore, one by Dr. 
B. M. Rhetta, of Baltimore, and one by Dr. D. I. Hoage 
of New York, the Referee. The donations create added 
incentive for the players, and act as a stimulus to their 
efforts in the perfection and improvement of their games. 

The American Tennis Association hopes to increase 
its membership to cover every city and state in the Union. 
It will then have sufficient support; so that its plans for 
encouraging and assisting in the development of tennis 
among the members of our race may be carried out in an 
efficient manner. 

The present officers are: President, Dr. Harry S. Mc- 
Card of Baltimore, the man who has guided the destiny 
of the Association from its birth, and to whom much of 
the success is due. First Vice-President, Dr. D. I. Hoage 
of New York, the only Referee the Association has ever 
had. Although “hard-boiled” he is always making friends 
by his efficient handling of the National Tournaments. 
Second Vice-President, Miss Laura V. Junior of Philadel- 
phia, most capable officer, who knows so much about the 
players’ abilities by her records made of every match, that 
she holds the unenviable position of Chairman of the Rat- 
ing Committee. Executive Secretary-Gerald F. Norman, 
Flushing, New York, Secretary since 1917, on whom all 
the burdens and abuses fall, and who is responsible for 
all the business connected with the Association. Secretary, 
J. Mercer Burrell, Newark, New Jersey, one of New Jer- 
say's “live wires,” who has done much to carry on the 
work of the Association especially during the Tournament 
and immediately afterwards—very capable and active. 
Treasurer, Eugene K. Jones, New York City, a very busy 
man, as everyone knows, but so interested in tennis as a 
fan and player, that he gives willingly of his time, in 
order to safeguard the small treasury of the Association. 
Assistant Executive Secretary, Lawrence A. Dancy, New 
Jersey, Assistant Recording Secretary, James S. Watson, 


New York City. 
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The Revolt of Asia by Upton Close, C. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. 


$6 OT a ‘rising tide of color’ theme,” explains the 
N author of The Revolt of Asia, “but a simple 
record of more than twenty thousand miles travel 
against a background of intimate association with men 
and movements in Pacific (not pacific) Asia." This book 
by Upton Close (a pseudonym for Josef Washington 
Hall), which the New York Times characterized as so 
timely as almost to be inspired, is in truth one of the 
most enlightened and enlightening books that has ap- 
peared during the decade of the post-war period. 

“The Asian peoples now wait, a bit defiantly, to see 
whether they are to be driven into militarism,” the author 
says with significant emphasis. “Should we (the West) 
force matters to that extremity-—-even though upholdin 
rights regarded legal, we will have filled up the cup of 
the world’s misery.” 

His conclusions are practically summed up in the 
arresting sub-title “The End of the White Man's World 
Dominance,” and in that word “world” he includes more 
than Asia, as is shown by a rejoinder to an Englishman 
residing in Delhi, “God always provides a way for the 
Empire. When we have to leave here—we still have 
Africa left.” Upton Close’s comment was more serious 
perhaps than the observation, “But Africa will eventually 
follow Asia into revolt if . . . the white man’s renewed 
effort in South Africa to reduce African and Asiatic to 
slavery, is not checked.” 

The best chapters of the book concern themselves with 
China, which, the author tells us (ignoring for the 
moment the Indian revolution which reached a high point 
in 1922 with the arrest of Gandhi), has taken the lead 
in the revolt of the entire Orient. He is nearer the truth 
when he calls China “the spearhead,” the actual thrust, 
of the revolutionary movement of the continent; and 
again when he asserts that this self-contained country 
can carry on domestic strife and still attend to anti-foreign 
grudges! 

The “stays” of the newborn confidence with which 
China faces the modern world—“heart and soul as they 
are, of a resistance that we shall have to face in every 
country of Asia”—are matters for our close accounting. 
What are they? First, the passing of the gun-boat policy. 
Second, the nation-wide anti-foreign animus of the 
Chinese, combined with the growing consciousness of their 
own power. Third, “the drastic and thoroughly modern- 
ized application of China's oldest and most unfailing 
weapon—the boycott,” the inherent power of which has 
obviously made a profound impression on this keen 
student of things oriental. The boycott and strike com- 
bined makes an “economic weapon” which he declares 
to be “the most difficult strategy of all for the Powers to 
combat.” He continues, “It will be their first answer to 
foreign encroachment and hostility... The fourth factor, 
making for a new world in China, he finds to be the 
military power, a necessary adjunct to, but not the main 
weapon with which she expects to overthrow white 
domination. 

An important factor in this overthrow is the disillusion- 
ment of Asiatics (brought about by the world war) re- 
garding white superiority. Apropos of this assumption of 
“superiority,” the writer asks, “How shall we analyze this 
prejudice of the white mind?” . . . Added to the primitive 
dread of the stranger, he replies, there seem to be four 
definite elemen pride of culture, of religion, of 
political efficiency, and, last to grow, pride of scientific 
and mechanical achievement. “The idea of the racial 
superiority of the white man, started,” he says ironically, 
“with the discovery that they had weapons of destruction 
which the Oriental could not withstand.” Force majeure, 
in other words, aggravated by a tactlessness that bordered 
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on boorishness, characterized Europe's approach to Asia, 

Three types of mind were originally involved in what 
Upton Close calls the European push on Asia. These 
were the pirate, the trader and the religious propagandist, 
who—after a time became the unknowing agent of his 
fGerking thr advance—then came the imperialist mind 


rking through the other three. Today this advance has 

come a stand; and it is conceivable that the stand may 
even become a retreat. “A half world, gradually brought 
into subserviance by the other half, has at last awakened 
to its shame and taken its destiny into its own hands. 
Before long, (the writer admonishes) all eyes will turn 
toward the Orient—to the gathering storm that will mark 
a turning point in world history.” 

How this country will meet the storm is his chief con- 
cern. “The initiative rests on America.” (Too often 
Upton Close uses this term when obviously he means the 
United States.) All of which means that the United 
States and China confront one another as leaders and 
spokesmen of their respective countries; whether they are 
to lead us on to another world war remains to be seen,— 
remains, if we are to believe the author of The Revolt of 
Asia, in the hands of this country! Considering the pos- 
sibility of such a contingency he points out that a triple 
alliance of China and Japan with Russia—should such a 
thing come to pass—would be particularly hostile to the 
United States, tor this country in his opinion is the most 
race-prejudiced nation on earth. “We must prevent align- 
ment from becoming alliance,” he counsels, “must make 
unnecessary any resort to hostile pact for the saving of 
oriental racial pride.” Like all who have lived in the East 
this man recognizes the fundamental oriental quality of 
Russia, though he also recognizes the force that has driven 
her into the arms of the East. “We must make of China 
and Japan, friends, and demonstrate the practical expres- 
sion which (our) enlightened imperialism is prepared to 
make toward ail Asia. Here is our lead!” 


“But such a lead means recognition of racial equality,” 
some will protest,—some who have forgotten (if they have 
ever read) their famous Declaration. “Yes, warns the 
writer, “and Asia will require that recognition to be one 
of deeds as well as word!’ He points out that we have 
come to the end of the period of exploitation in Asia; 
more than that, he goes on, “we are seeing the conscious 
demand of Asiatics for the control of their own destiny, 
which nullifies the white man’s responsibility for their wel- 
fare. This was a second thought, anyway, and basically 
hypocritical, although much sincerity has gone into its 
outworking.” He asserts that the Western Powers, with 
the sole exception of America, must accede to the chang- 
ing status of Asia, for they are not powerful enough to 
do otherwise; and America, he adds, will refuse, on peril 
of a rising tide of militarism that will bode little good 
for herself or for the West in general. He quotes Eugene 
Chen who claims that attempts to check the haste of the 
Asian movement by military demonstrations will work op- 
posite results. “Though the boycott would be the first 
weapon directed against the Westerner on Asiatic shores, 
our military expeditions, (Upton Close assures us) would 
be stoutly met.” He concludes: 

“We have come to the end of the white man’s 
dominance. 

“We have come to the beginning of the White and 
the Colored Man's joint world, when each shall have 
control in his own house and a proportionate say in the 
general convocation of humanity. 

“We have come to the time when any prolonged at- 
tempt of any race or nation or class or sex to dominate 
another can only bring destruction to both. 

“It is let live, and live. 

“It is tolerance, or death.” 


Blanche Watson. 
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Genevieve Lomax Floyd Covington 


The National Urban League through its Executive Sec- 
retary, Eugene Kinckle Jones, has announced its Fellow- 
ship awards for the 1927-28 school year. 

Miss L. Genevieve Lomax was awarded the “Ella Sachs 
Plotz Fellowship” at the New York School of Social Work. 
Miss Lomax is an honor graduate of Howard University, 
Class 1927, having graduated with Magna Cum Laude 
She is a native of Bluefield, W. Va. 

The Joint Fellowship maintained by the New York 
School ef Social Work and the National Urban League, 
was awarded to Cecil D. Halliburton, graduate of Lin 
coln University in Pennsylvania, class of 1923. He is a 
native of Hickman, Kentucky. 

The third award was made to Floyd J. C. Covington, 
native of Topeka, Kansas, and graduate of Washburn Col- 
lege, Topeka, Kansas. He is assigned to the University of 
Pittsburgh where his field work will be associated with the 
Urban League of Pittsburgh which pays one-half of the 
fellowship. 

These students will receive tuition scholarships from the 
schools to which they are assigned and their living expenses 
from the Urban League—the total value of the fellowship 
amounting to around a thousand dollars each. There were 
seevnty-five applicants for the fellowships—of which fifty- 
two took the competitive examination based upon which 
the final selections were made. 

During the past sixteen years, the League has had about 
fifty “Fellows” in training, practically all of whom are ac- 
tively engaged in social work—many of them leaders in 
their field. 

* 

The class of 1927 of William Memorial Institute at 
New London, Conn., awarded three of its most distinctive 
honors to a colored graduate, Lois Gertrude Taylor. Miss 
Taylor besides receiving the Fenner prize awarded annually 
to the Senior who writes and speaks the best English, 
and the Williams prize for excellence in French, was also 
class poet. At the graduation exercises she read two of 
her poems By the Sea and The Open Road. Her poems 
have also appeared in OPPORTUNITY. 


From —— until November the Negroes of Texas 


will hold a State Fair at Galveston, the primary purpose 
of which is to show the world and “Texas in particular” 
the progress of the Negro in science and art. The Fair 
Committee is offering $5,000 in prizes for the best con- 
tributions of art and music. Miss Augusta Savage, the 
noted sculptress, is serving as Art Director. 


Forrester B. Washington, former Executive Secretary of 
the Armstrong Association of Philadelphia, leaves behind 
him an enviable record of service, as he goes to assume 
his new duties as Director of the Atlanta School of Social 
Work and successor to E. Franklin Frazier. 


W. W. Alexander, director of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, and recipient of the 1926 Harmon 
Award for interracial activities, was recently given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity by Boston Uni- 
versity, in recognition of his work during the eight years 
of his service. 

* 

Dr. Alain Locke has gone abroad to make a first hand 
study of the work of the League of Nations in African 
reconstruction, with particular reference to the adminis- 
tration of the African mandates. His investigation is under 
the auspices of the Foreign Policy Association and is made 

ible by a grant from the Pauline Wells McCabe 
lemorial Fund. He will be accredited as an observer to 
the Commission on Native Labor and the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission of the League of Nations. In Septem- 
ber he will return to resume his former duties as profes- 
sor of philosophy at Howard University. 


At the National A. A. U. Championship Meet held 
recently at Lincoln, Nebraska, DeHart Hubbard, the 
former University of Michigan star athlete, set a new 
national record for the broad jump. Bettering the old 
national record by six inches, he cleared twenty-five feet, 
eight and three-quarter inches. 


The -_— of racial amity existing among members of the 
Baha'i Cause was attested at the 19th Annual Convention 
of the Baha‘is of the United States and Canada, held a 
Montreal, Quebec, April 29 and 30 and May 1 and 2, 
when the delegates elected Mr. Louis Gregory, a Negro, 
to membership on the National Spiritual Assembly, the 
central committee of nine holding supreme authority in 
the administration of Baha'i affairs in America. Long 
prominent in the Baha'i movement, Mr. Gregory is a 

aduate of Fisk University and holds the degree of LL.B 
rom Howard University, and for some time practised law 
in the District of Columbia. In 1911 he visited Egypt 
and the Holy Land on account of his interest in the 
Baha'i teachings of racial amity, religious unity and 
world peace. During the past eighteen years Mr. Gregory 
in his capacity as a Baha'i teacher and lecturer has jour- 
a constantly in the United States, and has appeared 
before innumerable audiences in universities, churches and 
liberal centers. He is recognized by his Baha‘i associates 
as one of the most effective speakers and scholarly think- 
ers among the American followers of the Cause, and has 
frequently been placed on the program of Baha‘i Con- 
gresses in the larger cities. 


To Left: De Hart Hubbard. 
To Right: Louis Grezory. 
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The National Urban League announces several new ap- 
pointments to local Urban League staffs. The newly 
organized Urban League of Buffalo, New York, has elected 
as its Executive Secretary, William L. Evans who began 
his duties June Ist. Mr. Evans is a graduate of Fisk 
University, formerly taught in the Central High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and was for a number of years the 
Industrial Secretary of the Chicago Urban League. Mr. 
Evans has also had considerable experience in building 
construction in Indiana and Kentucky, having had train- 
ing as a supervising architect. 

The new Secretary of the Pittsburgh Urban League is 
Mr. Alonzo C. Thayer who also began his new duties on 
June list. He comes to the Pittsburgh Urban League 
from the position of Executive Secretary of the Atlanta 
Urban League. Mr. Thayer also is a graduate of Fisk 
University and was at one time Industrial Secretary of the 
Chicago Urban League. 

Mr. Gerald E. Allen who has just secured his Master's 
Degree from the University of Pittsburgh working on an 
Urban League “Fellowship,” has been appointed Executive 
Secretary of the Canton (Ohio) Urban League. Mr. 
Allen is a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, and 
has taken a year and a half of Law at Duquesne Univers- 
ity. He has had experience in the work of the Pittsburgh 
Urban League. 

Mr. George Goodman, a 1926-27 Urban League “Fel- 
low” at the New York School of Social Work has just 
received an appointment in an Executive position in con- 
nection with the interracial work of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Mr. Goodman will probably begin his duties in 
Boy Scout activities in Harlem, New York, and will be 
subject to call for service in other sections of the country. 
Mr. Goodman is an honor poe of Lincoln University 
where he was a star football player and class orator. He 


has conducted playground work in Hartford, Conn., and ~ 


hoys’ club work in Englewood, N. J. 
Miss Andrades Lindsay who is an alumna of Fisk Uni- 


versity, was guest artist during this year's commencement 
_ at her Alma Mater. While there, she played to a splendid 
reception her OPPORTUNITY prize composition Concert 


Fugue. 


The three athletic groups shown here are indisputable 
arguments against the contentions brought forth by the 
Flushing New York, Y. M. C. A., recently in its endeavor 
to exclude colored boys of that town from using the town 
building. The contention was that white boys would re- 
sent association of this sort with colored boys. What 
better refutation could there be to such an argument than 
the fact that on three of the major teams of the Flushing 
High School colored boys occupy important positions? 
Gerald Norman, Jr., is a member of the school tennis 
team; Eugene Jones, son of the Executive Secretary of the 
National Urban League, is assistant manager of the base- 
ball team; and Joseph Mahood, an allround athlete, is 
the star football player. And far from resenting associa- 
tion with these boys, their white companions respect and 
admire their powers. Another student of the Flushing 
High School, Joseph S. Carter of the class of 1927, has 
been awarded an art scholarship to Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn by the School Art League in recognition of his 
four-year average of ninety-five while in High School. 


Miss Lydia E. Holley 
granddaughter of the late 
Bishop James Theodore Hol- 
ley, the first Negro Episcopa! 
Bishop of America, and the 
daughter of Doctor Alonzo 
P. Holley of West Palm 
Beach, Fla., is the recipient of 
the hundred dollar prize of- 
fered by OPPORTUNITY in its 
recent national coast-to-coast 
drive for subscribers. 


Sadie T. Mossell Alexan- 
der, Ph. D., wife of Raymond 
Pace Alexander, noted Phila- 
delphia lawyer, received the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws 
at the University of Pennsyl- 
Lydia Holley vania last June. She is the 
first Negro woman to win 
this distinction in Pennsylvania; the first Negro woman 
to receive the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, as well as 
the first to graduate from the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Alexander is Honorary President of the Delta Sigma 
Theta Sorority. She will join her husband in the practice 
of law. 

A bill has been passed by the Illinois General Assembly, 
stating that no school in the state will be considered 
reputable and in good standing which refuses applicants 
solely on account of race, color, or creed. The bill was 
introduced by Representative Charles A. Griffin, and was 
prompted because of the continual refusal of several spec- 
ialized institutions throughout the state, to admit Negroes. 


Leon Whitaker, a law student at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been elected to the editorial staff of the Cali- 
fornia Law Review, a law magazine. Mr. Whitaker has 
been a contributer to the local newspapers of Los Angeles, 
Cal., and at one time was on the staff of the New Age 
Dispatch there. He will receive his degree from the Uni- 
versity of California next year. 


Fifty Negro policemen have been added to the police 
force in Detroit, Michigan recently. There are now some 
seventy-five Negro policemen in that city with others in 
training at the police school. 


Denton Brooks, Jr., of Chicago, Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed by Congressman Martin B. Madden for examina- 
tion to enter the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. Brooks is a graduate of Wendell Phillips High 
School, where he held the rank of Captain in the R. 6. 
T. C. After graduation he enlisted in the Eighth Illinois 
Regiment in which he holds the rank of sergeant. His 
father Denton Brooks, Sr., was a Captain in the Spanish 
American War, and was personal adjutant and war risk 
officer of the Ninety-second Division of the A. E. F 
during the World War. 


Dr. D. L. Washington, of Bowie, Md., has been elected 
one of the Town Commissioners. He is the first colored 
man in the county ever to be elected to such a position. 
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The Baseball, Tennis, and Football Teams of Flushing High School, New York 


“Dho’s “Who's 


Lagnston Hughes is a distinguished poet, author of The 
Weary Blues and Fine Clothes to the Jew. 

Waring Cuney, student at the New England Conservatory, 
is a young Negro poet. 

Brenda Ray Moryck who teaches in Washington is well 

known to the readers of Opportunity as an interest- 

ing and informative writer. 

O. Thomas is Field Secretary of the National Urban 

League and a member of the Negro Advisory Com- 

mittee on Flood Relief. 

Richard Bruce whose illustrations are used in this issue is 
a well-known young Negro artist and poet. 

ames T. Logan is a young Negro writer from Minneapolis, 
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SPECIAL 


d SELLS FOR 
$2.50; 3.00 and $3.50 
Cloth, One-half Morocco and Full Morocco. 
Your Chance to Get One of the Greatest Books 
| Written on the Race Problem and to Join a Great 
Organization—Holm's Race Assimilation or The 
| Fading Leopard's Spots. 
| Fill in the Blank Below and the Book and a Year's 
| Subscription to OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro 
Life, Will Be Sent to You. 
YOUNG'S BOOK EXCHANGE 
255 W. 144th Street New York City 
Enclosed Money Order or Check is for a copy of 
the Holm’s Book and a year's subscription to 
OPPORTUNITY, to be sent to: 


SELLS FOR: $2.50; $3.00 and $3.50. 
Cloth, One-half Morocco and Full Morocco. 


When in New York 


make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 
Your stopping place 
205 West 135th Sr. 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just Across the Street 
From Everywhere 


Telephone 
BRADHURST 1131 


Prices Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are othe: Hotels, but none so Good as— 


Th HOTEL DUMAS 
F 


. C. FANE, Prop. 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


GreENSBORO, NortH CAROLINA 


Climate Excellent 
Equipment Modern 
Campus Beautiful 
Student Self-government 


Relationship with faculty wholesome and 
democratic. Faculty composed of college 
women chosen from best schools in America. 


Enrollment 1927-28 limited to 300. For 
further information address 


Daviv D. JOoNEs, 


President. 


| 


Ideally Located, Spacious Campus, Efficient 
Faculty Atmosphere and all Modern Equip- 
ment COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, Departments of Education 
Economics, Commerce, Music and 
Art, High School, Standard Courses 
and Efficient Teachers 


For further information write— 


M. S. DAVAGE, President 


UNIVERSITY SoutH ATLANTA, Ga. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY =F 


FOR RENT 


6-room Detached House on Long Island, large 
lot, private driveway, garage, modern im- 
provements. 


One Hour from New York 
Good Neighborhood 


SHOWN BY APPOINTMENT 


G. HINDLE, 


Cold Spring New York 
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Another Bombshell Fired Into the Heart of Bourgeois 
Culture in this new issue of 


The Modern Quarterly 


The One Realistic, Radical, Revolutionary Magazine in America 


THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIAW LITERATURE 
by 
V. F. Calverton 
THE SEXUAL REVOLUTION 
by 
John Darmstadt 
THE BANKRUPTCY OF MODERN EDUCATION 
‘by 
John Dewey 
WHEN IS A JEW NOT A JEW 
«by 
Melville Herskovits 


A Literary Self-Analysis Floyd Dell 
The Evangelical Mr. Bertrand Russell Thomas Van Sant 
The State Philosophy of Soviet Russia Max Eastman 
Will the Family Pass? 

The Economics of Genius 

The Wilsonian Era in American Literature 


The Modern Quarterly is read around the world. Libraries subscribe, and radical 
groups read it in Bombay, Canton, China, Leningrad, Moscow, Athens, Corinth, 

Beirut, Calcutta, Mexico City, Cairo, Naples, London, Uppsala, Paris, Manila, Berlin, 
Havana—and in Kalamazoo, Michigan—because 


It is the only magazine which combines radicalism 
with a realistic analysis of every field of culture. 


This issue is another challenge. Get it by subscribing at once! 


The MODERN QUARTERLY 
SPECIAL OFFERS 
$1.50 for THE MopeRN QUARTERLY 


Both for $2.25 $2.25 for THE MopERN QUARTERLY 
& OpporTuNItTy 


The Modern Quarterly and V. F. $3.00 for THE MopeRN QUARTERLY 
Sex Expression in Literature 


Calverton’s Sex Expression in 50c for a single copy 
Literature (alone $2.50), both for 


$3.00 
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